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‘From the Original Photograph by Brady, 1861 
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EDITORIAL 


HEARTH FIRES OF PROGRESS 


By JOHN E. DE MEYER 


OME, the background of all training, was different in the days of our 
H childhood from today. That portion of our society which formulates 

our policies of government and education received its training around 
the hearth. 

The long evenings with close association between boys and girls and their 
parents; the friendly visits of the neighbors; the discussions of everyday 
subjects ranging from the tasks of the day to sports and politics, with the 
youngsters listening in and unconsciously acquiring the point of view of their 
elders, are a thing of the past. Many a man remembers the days when the 
ailing were cared for by willing neighbors who had no thought of charity but 
rather an instinctive putting into practice of the “Golden Rule,” with full 
realization that those helped would do as much for their neighbors should 
the opportunity arise. That old type of community interest, with its readiness 
to help those less fortunate, with neighborhood gatherings spent in getting 
acquainted, with its discussion of topics of common import, had a tremendous 
influence on the building of character in our early days. Boys and girls of a 
generation ago knew their parents, their ideals and aspirations as few children 
of today can. 

Any statement of ideals falls far below the living of them in its effect upon 
others. We often hear people say they do not understand their children. 
Would it not be more to the point to say that our children do not understand 
us? Parents are too busy—father with his business and civic interests, 
mother with her clubs and social duties—to allow time for their children to 


get acquainted with them. Society cannot revert to the simplicity of our 
early home life, however much it might wish to. Advance in the science of 


living has placed new demands upon us and we have lost much of our old 
simplicity. We still care for the unfortunate but we do it by hiring others 
to do the actual work. The human contact isn’t thereany more. We undoubt- 
edly have gained in efficiency but we have lost that human sympathy that 
enriched both the giver and the recipient of the gift. The child no longer 
spends several hours a day in direct contact with his parents. He must get 
a large part of his training from others. The education of our children, like 
our charities, is passed on to others. 

The schools must take the place of the home. Character building must 
hold an increasingly important place in our school program. This condition 
is not the result of a lack of willingness or knowledge on the part of the parent, 
but is rather a by-product of our civilization. If we are to improve or even 
maintain our present standard of moral attainment in society, we must recog- 
nize that character building stands first and scholastic attainment second in 
the order of importance in our progress. 
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To the Leaven’d Soll They Trod 


By WHITMAN 


To the leaven’d soil they trod calling I sing for the last, 


(Forth from my tent emerging for good, loosing, untying the 
tent-ropes, ) 


In the freshness the forenoon air, in the far-stretching circuits 
and vistas again to peace restored, 


To the fiery fields emanative and the endless vistas beyond, 
to the South and the North, 


To the leaven’d soil of the general Western world to attest my 
songs, 


To the Alleghanian hills and the tireless Mississippi, 
To the rocks I calling sing, and all the trees in the woods, 


To the plains of the poems of heroes, to the prairies spreading 
wide, 


To the far-off sea and the unseen winds, and the sane impal- 
pable air; 


And responding they answer all (but not in words), 


The average earth, the witness of war and peace, acknowl- 
edges mutely, 


The prairie draws me close, as the father to bosom broad the 
son, 


The Northern ice and rain that began me nourish me to the 
end, 


But the hot sun of the South is to fully ripen my songs. 
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A Project Curriculum 
in the Public Schools 


By Marion VAN CaAmPEN, Project Supervisor, Norristown, Pennsylvania 


A SCHOOLROOM CORNER AND A LARGE SAND TABLE BRING A JAPANESE 
SCENE TO LIFE 


Norristown Public Schools 


= P|HERE were two very definite reasons 
NY why we decided to change our educational 
iN) system and methods in Norristown. In 
Y| the first place, we desired fuller knowledge 
fe] of the child and his development. He 
learns, we know, through activity, curiosity and 
questioning, experimenting and doing; not 
through passivity, recital, or mere receptivity. 
This means that in every schoolroom there are 
many individual differences to be met. And the 
limited background of many children, which must 
be supplemented and a vocabulary built up, also 
makes a demand upon the curriculum. In the 
second place, we had made up our minds that 
we must as public schools recognize and meet the 
new demands that are being made upon educa- 
tion. These include: international understand- 
ing and sympathy which is best learned in the 
younger grades through building and the human 
interests that accompany building; the ability 
to solve problems, think, co-operate, adapt 
oneself to new situations and develop character; 
the need of discovering new facts through doing 
individual reference work; creating a permanent 
interest in science, the drama, history, different 
countries and phases of industry, so that when a 
child finishes school he will have something lasting 
in his heart and mind for making his life richer. 


The Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, school system decided two 
years ago to reorganize the daily 
program through working out 
an activity curriculum. Marion 
Van Campen, project supervi- 
sor, has written us this account 
of the experiment. 

Her findings are significant 
for any similar public schools, 
whether city or rural, since 
standard intelligence tests made 
at the end of a year of this 
changed procedure in method 
showed Norristown children, 
as an average of the medians 
for twenty-five grades tested, six 
months younger than the med- 
ian for the country, and six 
months ahead in their grades. 


Realizing that none of these new demands could 
be met by learning them as mere lessons, but only 
through living in situations which called for the 
real use of each one, we tried to make school as 
nearly like life as possible to insure the carrying 
over of the situations because of the actual daily 
practice required. So the project program devel- 
oped. 

Norristown is a typical public school system, 
with from thirty-five to forty-five children in a 
room, screwed-down desks and the usual school- 
room equipment. When such a program was 
first suggested it was thought wisest to start only 
with the first grades for the first year. While 
the first-grade teachers were having weekly 
meetings to discuss and work on the project 
method, the other teachers were also having 
weekly classes in which modern educational 
methods were being discussed and most fully 
studied, and a course of study worked out which 
has been in use ever since. However, when the 
older children saw the first-graders building in 
their classrooms, they forced the issue, so that 
finally seventy-three rooms of the eighty-nine 
were carrying on some type of construction, 
every grade and every school being represented 
although not every room. 

Of course, during the first year, in only a few 
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grades or groups did the teachers realize the tre- 
mendous possibilities in projects, possibilities call- 
ing for a definite need for language, arithmetic, 
spelling, science, and many phases of zoology, 
botany, nature study and art, as well as the geog- 
raphy, history and reading which seemed quite 
evident. It took most of the teachers a year 
and many are just beginning to sense fully 
that project work does not mean merely giv- 
ing the children something to do with their 
hands. They had to learn that it required 
an enormous amount of thinking and real prob- 
lem-solving on the child’s part, a vast amount of 
reference work to check up on the work to be 
built, as in Greece and Japan. One boy took 
the Temple of Winds out of a Greek project 
because it was not in the age of Pericles which 
they were portraying. All this came slowly. 
To definitely tie up language, geography, history, 
spelling and writing, because each is definitely 
needed to really carry on their work just as they 
are needed in life, in addition to the enormous 
amount of reading and discussion, takes deeper 
understanding and power than to dictate or let 
children simply hammer and nail after reciting 
teacher-assigned lessons. 

This power and -understanding has to grow 
slowly. The past year, however, showed most 
unusual progress. The schools have grown so 
rapidly that now there are over a hundred rooms; 
and there has been a satisfying number and 
variety of projects worked out by the different 
rooms, no two alike, from constructive floor 
projects, through original plays, school stores, 
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correspondence with foreign countries, movies and 
puppet plays to real housekeeping with a live 
baby as part of it. Weekly conferences were held 
the first year in which the teachers studied. 
Classes were called every month, at least, the 
second year in which out-of-town speakers talked 
on the foreign countries studied; in addition to 
this, meetings with different schools or groups 
were called whenever needed. Last year a 
course in general world history from the psycho- 
logical and social point of view gave the back- 
ground from which the teachers worked, although 
their own initiative, common sense and fine 
effort made their work a success. Also, during 
the first two years, every teacher visited different 
teachers in our own system, their classes doubling 
up with others for an hour’s visit. In addition to 
this as many teachers as possible visited other 
progressive school systems. Individual visits and 
conferences with the supervisor also played their 
part. Of course no teacher was forced to do 
project work. It was entirely voluntary and 
done on her own initiative, although the fact that 
it was new and progressive led most of them to 
attempt it, at least. SSome who were most excel- 
lent formal teachers tried it, found it impossible 
with the backgrour d and previous experiences ‘and 
so modified it to a change in classroom procedure, 
subject-matter given and correlation of subjects. 
Some fine plays, clubs, magazines and books were 
worked out in these rooms. 

In order to make our projects of the construc- 
tive type realistic new and different supplies were 
necessary, and many problems suggested them- 


WHEN THE OLDER CHILDREN KNEW WHAT WAS HAPPENING IN THE FIRST GRADE 


Norristown Public Schools 


THEY TOO WANTED TO BUILD 
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selves at first which had to be met. An important 
question was how can the teacher get everything 
into a day’s schedule? We worked out together a 
suggestive program which was most flexible and 
varied with each teacher, in which, because 
language, spelling and number were so definitely 
needed, and geography and history so decidedly 
correlated, there would be time for a forty-five 
minute period a day for actual building. Of 
course some of the children worked before school, 
at recess on rainy days, after school, or used the 
quiet part of the project as seat work. 

How can we get enough books for all the refer- 
ence work? Instead of ordering sets of books, 
each teacher ordered one or two of each kind 
thus having many different books. In schools 
where there were more than one group of each 
grade the teachers ordered different books so they 
could exchange. Books were also brought from 
home, many mothers appealing to the teachers 
for book lists for Christmas and birthday gifts. 
Mothers’ clubs have been very helpful about 

reating and renewing school libraries and provid- 
ing splendid reference materials. Prize money 
goes for books also, and plays; sales and cracker 
money have helped furnish books. 

Can the teacher work with as many as thirty- 
five or more children? We had classes of from 
thirty-five to forty-five; there, again, different 
teachers solved the problem in different ways. 
In some cases the class worked as a whole, individ- 
uals or flexible groups working out their share of 
the whole. In some rooms committees were 
formed, while in others, part of the group worked 
while the remainder looked up material or did 
such work as they could at their seats. 


CHILDHOOD 7 


How can we find enough space for building? 
Again there were many solutions of this difficulty. 
Each teacher worked it out to meet her own needs, 
or her children suggested plans. The first year 
there were several vacant rooms, all of which were 
used for building purposes as in the Greek picture. 
However every building has been overcrowded 
since that year. Some of the classes build in a 
narrow lane along the side wall, some along the 
back wall, some use a corner in the back of the 
room and some use the front of the room. In 
some classes the desks were moved to make double 
seats, and in two first grades the interested 
janitor made tables and benches, swings and see- 
saws, thus making room for the building. Tables 
and chairs are being substituted for desks as 
rapidly as possible, the manual training depart- 
ment building the tables and pigeon-holed shelves 
for the children’s belongings. In many rooms 
the children made their own lockers and chairs 
from orange crates, painting them and making 
cretonne covers for the lockers. 

Are we covering the course of study? Many 
mothers felt that the children were getting such 
a vast amount of history, geography and language, 
results which were as evident at home as at school, 
that they couldn’t be covering the necessary 
reading, arithmetic and spelling. So Stanford 
achievement tests were given in all the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades in town, at the end of the 
first year, which was even before the teachers had 
more than begun to understand and carry on the 
activity work intelligently. The results of these 
tests proved that the project rooms were ahead of 
the other rooms in all three subjects and had more 
than covered the history, geography and language 


A VACANT ROOM ALLOWED FOUR CLASSES TO WORK TOGETHER IN BUILDING GREECE 


Norristown Public Schools 


ITALY, SPAIN AND SWITZERLAND WERE ALSO REPRODUCED HERE 
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because the content of each was so much broader 


and fuller. Art and even music have become an 
integral part of each project also and help express 
and tie up the subject, associating it more fully 
with every phase of school life. A real motive, 
which gives a mind-set and initial urge, plus real 
use and much practice in application, explain 
partly this growth in intelligence. But a fact that 
is often overlooked or misunderstood still remains. 
The need for different phases of arithmetic, 
language or reading arise in a project and then is 
the time for drill. 

Won’t the work make too much noise? In only 
one instance was that mentioned in conference by 
a formal sixth-grade room which was under a 
second grade. The nailing and hammering on 
the floor did annoy, so a shifting of rooms made 
the satisfactory correction. In one or two other 
cases, where there were sliding doors between 
rooms, the teachers arranged to work at the same 
hour so as not to disturb each other. Won’t 
the janitors object? Only one of our eight did, 
and he only for a short time. The others were 
interested, some to the point of coming in to help 
the children and one making movable furniture for 
the rooms as well as more cupboards, easels and 
eases. Of course; a part of the value of the 
project is the fact that the children must learn to 
tidy up after their work, a most necessary phase of 
the character training. 

By far the most real problem is the expense for 
equipment and supplies. A long list of several 
hundred articles costing nothing has been worked 
out by different summer-school classes and supple- 
mented from our experience. We used this list. 
Then the janitors will save boxes; cartons can be 


ANY AVAILABLE ROOM SPACE CAN BE UTILIZED FOR THE PROJECT 


Norristown Public Schools 
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obtained from the stores, and the materials 
children bring from home form the main part of 
the building materials. The tools are the only 
real problem. Ours were brought from home, or 
the children earned the money to pay for some, 
after we had advanced the money on a promissory 
note which they signed. From ten to ninety 
dollars have been made by separate groups in a 
year, which sums have bought not only tools but 
paint, beaver board, better wood, full-size looms, 
material for babies’ clothes and food stuffs. 
Plays and cake sales after school or at noon, or 
the sale of graham crackers and pretzels have 
brought the greatest profit. The sale of candy, 
except once or twice a year, was taboo for health 
reasons. <A pageant or play brings in profit, and 
if it grows out of the school history it not only 
makes the subject more vital but takes very little 
extra time. 

All these problems however are very small 
compared with the results which accrued from the 
use of the activity method in our schools. The 
world is changing and education must change to 
meet the new needs which are far more important 
than the mere teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. We feel that we have at least started 
on the road toward progress without in any way 
neglecting the fundamental studies. Through 
project work the whole child was used, the child 
active, curious, questioning, experimenting, doing. 
We met individual differences by regrouping, 
studying the characteristics and needs of each 
type of child and building a curriculum or curricu- 
lums around these. Through building and actual 
visits and trips the children with poor environ- 
mental background built up their vocabularies and 
imagery. 

By reproducing the 
different countries 
studied, supplementing 
this with the literature, 
art and music of these 
nations, the children 
gained an emotional 
and objective back- 
ground which contri- 
buted a basis of inter- 
national understanding 
and sympathy. As one 
child put it, “It helped 
us to learn and to love 
projects and to love all 
the countries we stud- 
ied.”’ Solving problems, 
thinking, co-operating 
and other character 
habits are such an in- 
tegral part of every 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Masks and Wigs in 
Schoolroom Dramatics 


By Frank M. Ricu, Principal School Two, Paterson, New Jersey 


=—\}HE outstanding difficulty in the way of 
| immediate adoption of the project method 
| in all school subjects is the trouble of 
| finding desirable pieces of work that will 
| enlist the heartiest enthusiasm of young- 
sters, and square with the usual scholastic require- 
ments. One of the most promising projects for 
children of any age, at home or at school, is the 
making and use of homemade masks and make- 
ups. From the standpoint of motivation, mask- 
ing makes its own strong appeal to the natural 
instincts of childhood. Everybody with youth 
in his veins finds it exhilarating to escape from 
the confines of drab reality, and, enter into the 
dramatic world of fancy and romance. Masking 
leads to dramatization and that to a generous 
amount of reading, literature, language, music, 
art and, with it all, good-fellowship. It provides 
classes with live social situations wherein char- 
acter development through group action, leader- 
ship, initiative, mutual consideration, assistance 
and the like come in for practice along with the 
three R’s. Above all, there is wholesome con- 
tact with reality, opportunity to test opinions, 
impulses, abilities and, by trial and success, to 
build up a foundation of mental stamina and 
common sense. Since the materials for wigs, 
masks and properties as we make them cost next 
to nothing, here is a field where we can afford 


to let pupils plan and execute in their own 
way and learn through experience. The 
final outcome of the activity can be made 
much broader than one evening’s mummery. 
It can be applied to all sorts of occasions, from 
a back-yard circus to a historical pageant. 

} Quite convincing make-ups are possible 
with only ordinary clothing for a founda- 
tion. For example, rows of ice-cream spoons, 
sewed down the front of an old coat, make 
a striking band uniform. The cheap tin 
washers used for nailing building paper, 
if punched and sewed to a shirt or sweater, 
make a realistic suit of armor. The same 
washers serve for gypsy bangles or buttons 
fora uniform. Hollow squares of white card- 
board, fastened to the knees or over the in- 
step with a band of old inner tire, will equip 
a regiment with silver buckles for Colonial 
make-up. Gather up some side draperies of 
odd material on any sort of skirt, and out flounces 
a realistic Martha Washington. Ruffs, scarfs and 
the like cover a multitude of omissions. Usually 
specially cut and tailored garments will not be 
missed, for the most distinctive part of a make-up 
is not the clothing or shoes, but the head 
covering, wig, beard or mask, with perhaps a 
characteristic accessory. Thus a crown and scep- 
ter mark a king or queen; a three-cornered hat, 
wig, epaulettes and sword, a colonial soldier; a 
tall hat, collar, buckles and gun, a Puritan; and 
so on. All such articles of make-up, from a 
finger ring to an elephant, can be made from old 
cord, paper and paste, with no expense, except 
possibly for the dye, paint or crayons used to color 
them. 

A variety of wigs, Colonial, western, Indian, 
grandmother, braided and curled, can be made 
by completely untwisting the coarse hemp cord 
used for tying express packages, separating the 
fibres neatly into small strands, eight or ten 
strands to the inch when tied, and fastening 
them together in a broad flat band by tying the 
strands side by side with a double cord of strong, 
waxed thread; or tight double twists of soft 
fine wire, such as window screens are made from, 
may be used for tying. The band of fibre will 
need to be about ten inches long, or long enough 
to reach from the top of the forehead to the 
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occiput. The wig is placed on the head of the 
wearer with a seam of thread or wire forming 
the part in the hair over the middle of the head. 
The fibre can be smoothed down to fit the head 
and then braided or coiled in keeping with the 
character. 

For men’s Colonial wigs, two or three extra 
curls can be added at the side with good effect. 
Wind a few strands of fibre around a pencil. 
Put some thread or long fibre into a needle and 
weave it back and forth a few times the length 
of the roll, to keep the roll together. Then dip 
it into boiling water or steam it in the mouth of 
a teakettle to set the curl permanently. Stitch 
the curls to the wig in a single, double or triple 
row at the temples. For ladies’ Colonial wigs, 
add two or three such curls of varying length to 
hang from behind one ear down to the bosom. 
For curls or a Dutch-cut it will be necessary to 
weave in a few strands of thread or fibre around 
the head to keep the wig on. This is best done 
on the head of the wearer. 

For many effects, the natural white or yellow 
hemp will answer without coloring. Natural 
yellow can be turned to an iron gray by dipping 
it in a solution of laundry blueing or writing ink 
before the wig is made. Other colors can be 
obtained with the cotton dyes sold everywhere. 
The commonest colors will be black and various 
intensities of seal brown. For ‘‘red” hair use 
light brown, and for the comic “carroty red” 
use orange. 

When children are to make up as adults, 
eyebrows of the same color as the hair always 
lend a convincing touch. Actors use spirit gum 
to fasten eyebrows, moustache and side whiskers 
to the face, but as this is expensive and hard to 
remove, it is preferable for the amateur to use 


THE CRIPPLES OF A SPECIAL CLASS MAKE HORSES 
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**TARZAN”’ MASK AND JUNGLE HAT OF KRAFT PAPER 


an adhesive wax made by melting together equal 
parts of resin and beeswax, with a very little 
lard or olive oil to soften it. Since a large 
proportion of oil and resin makes flypaper, the 
reason for sparing the soft ingredient is evident. 
This wax holds a wisp of hair of any size securely, 
but allows it to be removed at will. The same 
wax can be used for coating the thread used for 
making wigs and beards. 

Full beards are made on a fairly stiff piece of 
soft iron wire bent from under the mouth, across 
the cheeks and around the back of the ears, to 
hold on like spectacles. If a moustache is 
needed, a short piece of wire is added under the 
nose. The fibre, rather shorter and finer than 
for wigs, is sewed to the wire with waxed thread, 
using a coarse buttonhole stitch. If the beard 

is untrimmed, longer 
fibres should be used for 
the upper lip, center chin 
and upper cheek than for 
the side of the chin and 
adjoining part of the 
cheek. 


Masks, hats, armor, 
statuary and all sorts 
of utensils, from a feather 
pen to a cookstove, can 
be made from the one 
cheap, ready-to-hand 
material, discarded news- 
and wrapping-paper, 
string and paste, with 
sometimes a little wood, 
old wire or screen for the 
framework of the larger 
pieces. 
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Probably the commonest call is for hats and 
grotesque human or animal masks. Wet a 
double handful of flour with a cupful of cold 
water. Stir thoroughly to remove all lumps and 
leave a smooth batter. While stirring constantly, 
add gradually one and a half quarts of boiling 
water. Stirring and slow mixing is the secret of 
smoothness. Cook for a few minutes, prefer- 
ably in a double boiler, as the flour mixture is 
very likely to stick to the bottom and burn. 
As it cooks enough, the flour changes from an 
opaque white to translucent. While the paste 
is cooling, make the inside core of the object you 
wish to model around a ball of crushed dry 
newspaper. Wrap on one sheet after another, 
until the ball is approximately the right size 
and shape. String tied round in various direc- 
tions will hold the ball together. As it approaches 
completion, dampen the paper with water, so 
that the outside layers will press down smoothly 
and take shape better than dry paper can be 
made to do. The final touches, such as noses, 
lips, brows and all protrusions, can be put on 
with paper thoroughly wet. 

The outside covering, the hat or mask itself, 
is made of tough kraft paper, torn into long 
strips, dipped into the paste and stuck on, one 
at a time, smoothly and in various directions 
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A PROJECT FOR THE GROUP WISHING TO DO 
SOMETHING BIG 


till a layer several thicknesses deep completely 
covers the article. If the kraft paper used varies 
in thickness, put large coarse pieces on first, and 
small thin pieces on last, so as to cover all folds 
and wrinkles and leave the outside surface per- 
fectly smooth. Torn edges are better than cut 
edges, as they stick down tightly and are invisible. 

Kraft paper is surprisingly tough and durable 
and these masks will stand considerable use, 
but if unusual strength and wear are desired, the 
outside can be covered with knitted goods, 
soaked in paste and spread out smoothly. If 
the article is to be colored with anything that 
mixes with water, ink, dye, water colors, cal- 
cimine or colored blackboard crayons sized with 
a little glue, it will save time to put the foundation 
coat on while the article is still wet. For cray- 
olas, gilding or oil paints, the surface will need 
to be done dry, also for the fine touches used in 
finishing the painting. 

When the mask is molded it will need to be 
dried quickly by putting it on the top of the 
heater or furnace or in an open oven, where the 
water can evaporate rapidly without danger of 
scorching. When the outside is hard and dry, 
the shell is cut open with a sharp knife and the 
newspaper core removed. For solid objects, 
of course, this last operation is unnecessary. 

If a number of hollow articles of the same size 
and shape are needed, such as hats, breastplates 
and masks, they can be molded, one at a time, 
on a matrix of the right shape made of paper 
as described. When dry, the outside is greased 
with tallow, covered with a lining layer of wet 
newspaper followed by the usual kraft paper and 
paste. When hard, the first article can be slipped 
off and a second molded on the same foundation. 

All sorts of properties, andirons, candlesticks, 
kettles, jugs, shields, spears, trumpets, miniature 
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WESTERN MOUNTS MADE OF WIRE, ROPE AND PAPER 


models and so on, can be made by the one proc- 
ess. A fine sword and scabbard of any par- 
ticular pattern can be made on a wire foundation. 
Grease the blade with tallow and make the 
scabbard of pasted kraft paper. 

The jolliest of make-ups are the animals, 
horses, elephants, chimpanzees and folk-tale 
beasts. The head is a mask, made as I have 
described. The body is a suit of gray or brown 
cloth made like a child’s sleeping garment, with 
a blanket sewed to the head and spread over 
the back in the case of a horse or elephant. 
A special favorite among the animal make-ups 
is the pony and rider combination played by one 
person. Make a frame of rather heavy wire; 
iron telephone wire, or the wire that sometimes 
comes around barrel hoops and boxes is good. 
The center of the frame is the saddle, an ellip- 
tical loop of wire of such a size that it can be 
drawn up over the hips and then given a quarter 
turn; it holds itself in place on the wearer by 
pressing against the sides of his waist. This 
saddle is attached by radial strips of wire to 
another larger ellipse or oval which outlines the 
body of the horse. The radial wires should be 
curved like the horse’s back, the rear one twisted 
into a loop for attaching the tail of raveled rope. 

The head consists of a loop of wire shaped 
like the front view of a horse’s face, including 
the ears. Another wire reaches from the top 
of the head to the bottom of the chin, and is 
shaped like the side view of the horse’s face, 
with the open mouth. -The first loop can be 
bent somewhat to complete the side view of the 
face and give fullness to the muscles of the jaw. 
The head is fastened to the body with three wires 
forming the neck, two at the back of the neck 
continued to form the shoulders, and one at 
the throat. The contour of these neck pieces 
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f} will depend upon the style of steed—rather 
straight for “Spark Plug,” and curved for a 
spirited charger. 

Fill the inside of the head and neck with 
crushed newspaper and cover all with pasted 
kraft paper, kiln-dried as described. Cover 
the body with a trailing cloth that extends to 
the ground and covers the wearer’slegs. False 
legs hung from the rider’s waist outside the 
horse’s blanket create the illusion of a midget 
on horseback. 

One difficulty connected with work with paste 
at home or at school is that it is rather messy. 
Workers will need to dress in old togs and protect 
themselves with overalls and aprons. Floors 
and furniture will need to be protected with a 
generous layer of paper. Even then, consider- 
able scrubbing up will be needed when it is all 
over. Fortunately, paste is not hard to remove 
from either furniture or clothing. What con- 
stitutes a serious objection against the work 
to one instructor, the tendency to messiness 
and disorder, will be considered a real advantage 
to another. It offers an opportunity to teach 
the value of care and foresight in the only way 
they can be taught, by practical experience. 
How can tendencies to blundering heedlessness 
be discouraged and habits of neatness established 
better than in the natural outcomes of work that 
permits a choice between two ways of doing things? 
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Story Plays in Physical Training 


By Dorotuy E. Brock 


#>y: |ARTICULARLY valuable in the kindergarten and primary grades are story plays; they are 

“| favored even by some who advocate formal gymnastics. Many directors of physical train- 
‘| ing use them occasionally in the third grade as a transition to other types of gymnastics. Sev- 

%e| eral needs of the young school child are met by the plays. First, they may prove a means of 
ic~>)\ rhythm training. Next, they aid in developing sensory-motor control. Such pantomimes 
are also useful in posture training; sitting and standing in good position may be emphasized. 
Besides relieving the confining tendencies of the schoolroom, the plays are accompanied by bene- 
ficial physiological changes. Physical and mental efficiency are promoted; muscles and nerves are 
strengthened. The habit of definite times for work, play and rest, and perhaps even a social sense, 
may be taught in this way. Self-control may be learned and school experiences related to life. 
Finally, the story play may be a means for expressing the dramatic instinct of a child. 

The pantomimes given here are examples of others that may be originated by the physical 
director or teacher. Special emphasis is placed on the “big muscle’’* groups, although all the 
important body muscles are exercised. There is an attempt to preserve the story unity. This may 
be helped sometimes by an introductory resumé of the story to be enacted. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s BoyHoop. 


When Abraham Lincoln’s family moved from Kentucky to Illinois, they traveled, very likely, 
in one of those big canvas-covered wagons such as most pioneers rode in. Young Abe probably 
got out often with his father and ran along beside the weary horses as they made their way up a 
steep hill or along some rough forest road. It is said that when the Lincolns came to Illinois, Abe 
helped his father build the log cabin in which they afterwards lived. As a boy he was very fond of 
reading, and when he grew older he studied great law books. These he borrowed from a friend who 
lived several miles away. Sometimes he would go for these books at night, while by day he worked 
in the village general store. This part of Abraham Lincoln’s life, the years when he was a boy, we 
are going to make into a play. 


Story. 


1. Werun along beside the big horses. 
2. We help father chop down some big trees 
for our log home. 


3. We drive stakes into the ground to show 
how large we wish to make our log cabin. 


4. We carry the heavy logs and place them 
on top of each other for the sides of our cabin. 


5. When the house is built, we light a fire in 
the fireplace so that we can see to read as well 
as keep warm. 

6. As we grow older, we come home with 
big law books under each arm. On cold nights 
we run home. 


*Halsey and Skarstrom: 


Description. 


Run twice around the room. 

“The chopping movement is a vigorous oblique 
downward swing of the arms with twisting and 
forward bending of the body.’’t 

“With feet apart and hands in front of one 
shoulder, bend and turn to one side as if swing- 
ing sledge hammer behind back. Swing over- 
head and straight down vigorously, with slight 
bending of knees.’’} 

Bend forward and downward touching the 
floor, then slowly lift the heavy logs. Walk a 
few steps with the logs on shoulders and then 
slowly lower to form the walls of the cabin. 
First logs are placed on floor and the last ones as 
high up as arms can reach. 

Children kneel or squat. Each lights own 
fire. 

Run once around the room holding a book 
under each arm. 


“School Room Gymnastic Lessons, Grades II-VIII;”’ Story Plays and Rhythm Exercises for Grade I. 
Clark W. Hetherington: ‘School Program in Physical Education,” p. 172. 
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7. Even when we come home, we jump up 
and down to get warm. 


8. By day we roll barrels and other provisions 
into the store. 

9. Sometimes when we take a trip down the 
Mississippi River, we see bales of cotton being 
rowed out to big river boats from the shore. 

10. The rowers breathe deeply after leaving 
their heavy loads on the boats. 
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A teamster’s warming up; with feet apart 
and arms at side, horizontal to floor, jump with 
feet together and arms crossed in front of body 
clasping sides. Then have class repeat this 
many times in rhythm. 

Combine pushing a heavy object with slow 
walking, taking long steps. 

Do rowing motion from desks, chairs, or while 
sitting on the floor. 


Take several deep breaths. 


Tue Crrcus. 


Story. 
1. The band marches around the ring. 


2. The trained dogs jump through paper 
hoops. 
3. The dog trainer bows. 


4. The trained seals flap their fins at their 
sides and play ball with each other. 


5. The monkeys come in riding bicycles. 


6. Some of the circus people walk on tight 
ropes. 


7. The acrobats bend over and touch their 
toes; they do various other stunts. 


8. The lady on horseback also performs. 


9. The elephants come in. 


10. After drinking water from a bucket, the 
elephants take a deep breath. 


Description. 


Walk quickly around the room twice. Some 
appear to be beating drums, others blowing 
horns, trumpets or other band instruments. 

Walk around on hands and feet, jumping 
every once in a while. 

The boys bow with hands at waists; the girls 
curtsy, holding sides of dresses out with hands. 

Slap hands against sides; jump up and down 
occasionally as if ball were bouncing off or being 
caught on head. 

Act as if pedaling a bicycle. 
done in place or around the room. 

Walk, placing one foot directly in front of the 
other and keeping arms out at sides as if trying 
to keep balance. 

Bend forward and downward touching toes 
with hands without bending knees. Using the 
right arm, reach down behind the right leg, 
touching the front of the left ankle with the right 
hand. ‘Try this on the opposite side too. Some 
children may turn somersaults. 

Sit on desk or stand in place; swing right leg 
forward, sideways, backward and back to place 
in circle well off floor. Do same with left leg. 
If on desks, try with both legs at same time. 

Clasp hands in front of body for elephant’s 
trunk. Walk about room with vigorous trunk- 
twisting of body. 

With hands still clasped in front of body 
breathe deeply, raising arms forward and upward. 


This may be 


MoruHer. 


Story. 


1. Werun over to the grocery store. 
2. The grocer fills a basket with many 
packages. 


3. We walk home very fast with the basket 
of groceries. 


4. We sweep the kitchen floor. 


5. We dust the furniture. 


Description. 


Run three times around the room. 

Seem to get articles from high shelves; reach 
way up for these. Other things taken from under 
the counter. 

Appear to be carrying a basket and march 
rapidly around the room once. Then put the 
basket down. 

Get in a vigorous trunk-twisting from the 
waist up in doing the sweeping motion. 

Leave this to the children’s imagination. 


6. Now we wash our hands. 
7. We next stir the cake. 


8. Wego upstairs to tell brother that luncheon 
is ready. 


9. After this we take a deep breath or two. 
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Rub hands together. 

Do energetic arm-circling at waist height with 
one.arm and then with the other; slowly at first 
and then more rapidly. 

Alternate in rhythm knee-upward bending 
with arms swinging at sides. Right arm swings 
forward as left knee comes upward and left arm 
comes forward with right knee. 

Place hands behind neck. Take several deep 
breaths. 


By AEROPLANE. 


Story. 


1. We walk across the aviation field. 

2. Our tickets are examined before we step 
into the plane. 

3. The mechanic lifts our suitcases 
another compartment of the plane. 

4. When all the passengers are in the plane, 
the propeller is started. 

5. The pilot pulls back a lever and the plane 
soon leaves the field, rising into the air. 

6. The pilot guides the machine by using the 
joy stick. 

7. While we pass over fields, lakes and cities, 
we have luncheon in the cabin. 

8. After eating we read for an hour or two. 


into 


9. We notice that our plane is descending. 


10. We lean out of the window and find that 
we are at the landing field. 

11. We get out of the aeroplane and wait to 
see our plane taxi over to the hangar. Before 
returning to town we stretch and take a deep 
breath or two. 


Description. 


Walk briskly twice around the room. 

Do high, slow knee-upward bending several 
times, first with right leg and then with left leg. 

Swing right arm rapidly in circle at right side. 
Repeat with left arm. 

Swing right arm rapidly in circle at right side. 
Repeat with left arm. 

Brace one foot against desk, chair, wall or 
other object and pull lever back with hands. 

Let children steer in their own way. 


Pretend to eat. 


Hold book or newspaper as if reading, turning 
over pages at intervals. 

With arms out at sides to represent wings of 
plane, run around the room three times, coming 
back to place. 

From sitting or standing position bend way 
over to right side; repeat bending to left side. 

Place hands on hips. Take several deep 
breaths, feeling each time as if stretching chest. 


THe BELL or ATrRI.* 


There was once a town in Italy built on the side of a steep hill. 


And over this town, named 


Atri, there ruled a king who tried to govern his people wisely. Now this good king had a beautiful 


bell hung in a tower in the market-place. 


This bell was only to be rung in case of need. Anyone 
who had been wronged, rich, poor, old or young, might ring the bell. 
from the bell was so long that the tiniest child might have reached it. 


Indeed, the rope hanging 
When the bell did ring, the 


judges came together in the market-place to hear the case and to give justice. 


The bell rang many times in the name of justice. 
nearly worn out and so short that only a tall man could reach it. 


rope made. 


As the years went by, the rope became 
Orders were given to have a new 


But as it took a long time to send across the Alps for a new rope, someone climbed 


way up the tower and attached a very long grapevine to the bell. 
Not long after this, on a very hot summer afternoon, a weary-looking old horse stumbled along 


the dusty road that led into Atri. 


The half-starved horse found no grass along the rocky road. 
There were only dogs to bark at him and boys to throw stones at the poor beast. 
horse kept on until he came to the market-place. 


But the weary 
There he spied the strange rope hanging from 


the market tower. The bony old horse wandered over to the tower and tugged vigorously at the 


tempting grapevine. 
Many people rushed to the market-place. 


As he broke off a bit of the green, the great bell rang! 
When the crowd and the judges arrived at the 


market-place, they saw, of course, only the hungry horse pulling at the grapevine rope. 


*James Baldwin: ‘“Fi‘ty Famous Stories Retold.” 
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“It is the miser’s steed,” said a Judge. 
“Go, bring the miser,” he added to his page. 


“He pleads his case as well as any dumb brute could.” 
And so the miser was brought to the market-place. 
“This horse,” said the judge, “has served you well for many years. 
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He is the same steed 


that, once strong and noble, bore you through many a battle when you were a brave young knight. 


He has helped you gain riches also. 


It is therefore decreed, oh, miser, that half your goods must 


be sold forthwith to provide food and shelter for this neglected steed.”’ 
At this decree the miser hung his head, for he grieved to lose his gold. But the people in the 
market-place were glad to know that the faithful horse was to be given a good meal and comforts 


such as he had not known for a long time. 


Story. 


1. We climb up the high tower to attach the 
rope to the bell of Justice. 


2. On the next holiday the people dance 
around the tower where the bell of Justice hangs. 

3. Many years later a young knight rides to 
the market-place to see the beautiful bell. He 
is on a noble steed. 

4. But when this knight grows old, he forgets 
about his poor hungry old horse and thinks only 
about his bags of; gold. 

5. To save more money the old knight, who 
is now a miser, turns out his horse to starve. 

6. The hungry horse wanders into the market- 
place and seeing the green on the grapevine rope, 
which is now attached to the bell, pulls vigorously 
at the strange rope. 

7. One great pull causes the bell to ring. 


8. Many people run to the market-place. 


9. When the judges come, the men bow or 
take off their hats while the women curtsy. 

10. The children jump up and down with 
joy upon learning that the old horse is to have 
both good food and shelter always. 


Description. 


Slow alternate knee-upward bending, bringing 
the left arm forward as right knee comes up, and 
right arm forward as left knee comes up. This 
may be done in rhythm. 

Join hands in a circle. Skip first in one 
direction and then in the other direction. 

Gallop once around the room. 


Take out money bags, reaching down to floor 
for them, and pile money high upon a table. 


Go once around room on hands and feet. 


As if vine were in mouth, do a side bending on 
each side, getting in trunk-twisting. 


Pull grapevine rope way down to feet with a 
deep forward-downward bending. 

All run toward the center of the room or toward 
the front of the room, if children are standing in 
aisles. 

Boys and girls do likewise. 


Place hands on hips. Jump with feet apart 
and then with feet together. Continue in 
rhythm. 
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“Educational Hygiene,” by Louis W. Rapeer. 
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State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. 


TARY) NE of the most important criticisms made 
CIES of present-day education is that not 
fe} enough attention is being paid to the 
‘@! formation of character. It is pointed 
out that definite programs for the teach- 
ing of facts and tool-processes are everywhere in 
operation, but that the training in ideals, atti- 
tudes and habits of good citizenship is left to 
incident. Every good teacher has, of course, 
always been interested in character formation 
and such a teaeher has doubtless left her influence, 
with her pupils. Teachers, however, will natu- 
rally spend their most 
conscious effort on those 
activities and _ subjects 
upon which they are re- 
quired to grade children, 
and upon whose results 
the teacher of the next 
grade is depending. We 


Teaching Courtesy 1n the 
Kindergarten-Primary 


This plan for the teaching of good man- 
ners as basic in the development of character 
was arrived at through questionnaires 
answered by the children of the training 
school of State Teachers College, Mankato. 
The outline, covering the elementary grades 


ANNA WIECKING, Supervisor, Kindergarten Department 


making a workable scheme it would be best to 
select one ideal and work out a technic for teach- 
ing it. If this plan proved feasible, other char- 
acter traits could then be studied. Courtesy 
was the ideal selected for the first unit of experi- 
mentation. 

The first piece of work that the committee 
set for itself was the compilation of a list of all 
the courteous acts that the children should know. 
This inventory was made from several sources. 
First, questionnaires were answered by every 
child in the school. In grades above the third 
the children wrote the 
answers; in the lower 
grades the answers were 
dictated by the children 
to their teachers. The 
questions asked the chil- 
dren tested their knowl- 
edge of courteous acts in 


are just beginning to as well as the kindergarten, was supple- many everyday  situa- 
rank children in their mented by the observations and suggestions tions. The answers 
social, moral and emo- of the faculty; and checking with “A Scale which were tabulated 


tional achievements as 
well as in their intel- 
lectual progress. -A_ re- 
statement of values is 
being made in our educa- 
tional thinking. Char- 
acter training can no 
longer be relegated to 
the incidental and theo- 
retical. It must be made 
more concrete and more 

desirable to children. It must be made more 
measurable. It must be analyzed into definite, 
attainable units of practice. 

Responding to these just criticisms and evalua- 
tions, the more progressive schools of the country 
are experimenting with definite programs in con- 
duct education. A committee* of seven mem- 
bers of the Training School faculty of the Man- 
kato State Teachers College formed a study 
group to investigate the problem of character 
education in our school. After examining avail- 
able books, articles and reports on the subject, 
the committee decided that for purposes of 


ship,” 


W. W. Charters. 


for Measuring the Habits of Good Citizen- 
Horace Mann School; ‘Suggestions 
for Teaching Courtesy,” 
Schools and “The Teaching of Ideals” by 


The program should be of definite value 
since it recognizes that the behavior impulse 
must be inherent in the child himself rather 
than developed from adult compulsion. 


formed the basis of the 
inventory. 

The second unit of 
work which the commit- 
tee attempted was the 
formulation of a tenta- 
tive plan of action for 
carrying on the teaching 
of courtesy in the Train- 
ing School. It was de- 
cided that the following 
fundamental principles were involved in any 
vital scheme of teaching an ideal, no matter what 
the age of the children. First, we must create 
in children the desire to be courteous. Chil- 
dren must somehow be attracted to courtesy 
and be led to want it. Second, we must show 
children how to be courteous. Knowledge of 
what is inherent in good manners is frequently 
lacking. Third, we must make many oppor- 
tunities for practice. All possible opportunities 
are to be used as they arise in school; out-of- 
school situations may be dramatized or other- 
wise reproduced. Satisfactions, through praise 


Seattle Public 


*Committee members: Anna Wiecking, Chairman, Adelaide Linnell, Alice Williams, Nettie Moulton, Nellie Walker, Amanda Johnson, 


Emma Yeo. 
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or special privileges, may be judiciously used to 
offer incentives, and special conduct assign- 
ments may be made to children just as in 
other subjects. Fourth, the pérsonality of the 
teacher must be a constant factor in making the 
teaching of courtesy inspirational rather than 
coldly informational. Children must not be 
made self-conscious or priggish, nor may inner 
feeling be sacrificed to outward form. Fifth, ex- 
pressional activities, such as dramatic play, lan- 
guage, art and handwork, should be used wher- 
ever appropriate and vital to make courtesy 
situations more concrete and emphatic. Sixth, 
the progress of the children should be recorded. 
Records of their efforts to improve in habits of 
courtesy may be kept both by the teacher and 
by the children themselves; and children may 
be given rankings. After these six principles 
were formulated, it rested with each department 
to devise the specific means by which these 
principles could best be utilized in teaching the 
children of the particular age. 

When this skeleton plan had been filled out 
for each department by its representative on 
the committee, the plan was presented to the 
faculty as a whole with the recommendation 
that the idea be tried out the following year 
as a school-wide project. The plan was accepted, 
and in all grades courtesy teaching has since 
been a integral part of the school work. 

Before conducting the questionnaire the true 
meaning of good manners should be taught the 
children. Through stories, dramatic play and 
their everyday activities, they should be led to 
feel that a courteous person is one who feels and 
acts with the happiness and welfare of others in 
mind. Courtesy is to “do and say the kindest 
thing in the kindest way’’; it is necessary because 
people must live together, work and play together. 
They can be truly happy and efficient only as 
they feel sympathy toward one another. 

The questionnaire for the entire school included 
three sheets: 

SHEET I. Think of all the courteous (polite) 
acts you would do at any time, in any place, 
or for any person. 

SHeet II. State examples of discourteous acts 
you have noted at any time, in any place, 
done either by yourself or any other person. 

Sureet III. The following are places where 
courtesy should be shown. How would you 
show courtesy in these places? 

. In entering our school. 

In the halls. ; 

In the cloakroom. 

. At the drinking fountain. 

. In the toilet room. 

. In the schoolroom. 

a. When no teacher is in the room. 
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b. When passing and collecting materials. 
c. During class work. 
7. General courtesy. 
a. In assembly. 
b. In the library. 
c. On the playground. 
d. When going to and from school. 
From the kindergarten children’s reactions to 
those of the questions which they could under- 
stand the outline that follows was made: 


COURTESY IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


I. In School. 
A. On entering the building a courteous 
child— 

Comes in punctually and quietly, and takes 
his hat off. 

Cleans his shoes. 

Opens the door, if he is able, for smaller 
children and older people. 

If he is unable to open the door for himself, 
asks someone to do it for him and says 
“Please” and ““Thank you.” 

If a boy, opens the door for girls. 

Closes the door slowly. 

B. In the hall a courteous child— 

Walks and talks quietly. 

Goes at once to his room. 

Offers polite greeting to people whom he 
knows. 

Does not toss his hat, books or other articles. 

When a line is being formed, helps to make 
it a good one. 

When in line, helps to keep it straight and 
keeps his eyes turned to the front. 

When passing others in line, keeps to one side. 

C. At the drinking fountain a courteous 

ehild— 

Takes his turn. 

Does not push. 

Does not put his mouth on the fountain. 

Puts his hands behind him. 

Does not spend more time than is necessary. 

D. In the cloakroom a courteous child— 

Says “Good morning” to teachers and other 
children. 

Takes his wraps off quickly and hangs them 
on his own hook. 

If possible, takes off and puts on his wraps 
without assistance. , 

If he needs help, asks for it politely. 

Helps others who need help. 

Does not visit or run about until his wraps 
are taken care of. 

E. In the toilet room a courteous child— 

Waits his turn. 

Washes his hands before leaving. 

Does not spend more time in the toilet or 
at the lavatory than is necessary. 


. 


F. 
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Does not play with other children. 

Does not play with water. 

In a class a courteous child— 

Does not talk when the teacher or another 
child is speaking. 

Does not talk when others are singing. 

Does not talk when the piano or victrola is 
being played. 

Speaks in a soft, polite voice. 

When addressing the teacher, says ‘‘Miss 

rather than “Say” or “Teacher.” 

Answers a teacher by saying ‘‘ Yes, Miss ig 
or ‘‘No, Miss ,’ always using the title. 

Does not answer a question which is 
addressed to another child. 

Makes eorrections and suggests omissions 
politely. 

Says ‘‘Please,” “Thank you” and ‘Excuse 

Always answers when spoken to. 

Does not play with other children, with 
chairs, or with articles in his hands or 
pockets when class work is in progress. 

Does not put his feet on the chairs on which 
other children are seated. 

Passes materials quietly and without reach- 
ing in front of other. children. 

Passes sharp articles with the points shielded. 

Serves others before serving himself. 

Shares with others when the supply is 
limited. 

Is considerate of visitors, newcomers and 
of foreign, sick, unhappy or unpopular 
children. 

Passes behind people when possible, and 
says ““Pardon’me”’ when it is necessary to 
pass in front. . 

If crowded, finds another place to stand or 
sit. 

Endures slight injuries or annoyances 
patiently. 

Obeys signals promptly. 

States his needs quietly. 

Is reverent during grace or prayers. 


G. On the playground or in the gymnasium a 


courteous child— 

Takes his turn in the use of the apparatus. 

Keeps out of the way while others are using 
the apparatus. 

Does not play roughly or hurt others. 

Does not complain of or tell about slight 
injuries or slights. 

Leaves his play promptly upon hearing the 
signal. 


H. In the lunchroom a courteous child— 


Goes slowly and quietly into his room and 
goes directly to his place. 

Puts his straw into the milk bottle at once, 
without playing. 


Lifts the bottle up, instead of bending over it. 

Uses his napkin. 

Puts his bottle in the rack and his napkin 
and straw in the basket. 

Does not call out to others. 

I. In assembly or at public entertainments a 
courteous child— 

Goes in and out quickly and quietly, looking 
ahead. 

Sits quietly. 

~~ not put his feet on the seats in front of 

im. 

Does not stand up and look around. 

Does not talk during the program; between 
numbers speaks only in a whisper. 

Puts seat up when he rises to leave. 

J. In the library a courteous child— 

Walks softly and slowly. 

Talks very little and only in a whisper. 

Takes good care of books by having hands 
clean, by turning pages and holding books 
properly. 

Is unselfish with books. 

When using books at the tables, leaves them 
there to avoid the possibility of misplacing 
them on the shelves. 

When returning a book to the shelf, puts it - 
in its correct position. 

When taking a book from the library, asks 
the librarian to charge it. 

II. On the Street a Courteous Child— 
Is not noisy. 
Speaks politely to people whom he knows. 
Does not point at, stare at or make fun of 
people. 
Does not run on private lawns. 
Goes straight to his destination. 
Keeps out of the way of others. 
Says ‘‘Pardon me” if he wishes to pass or if he 
jostles anyone. 
Does not run through a group of people. 
Passes to the right when meeting people and 
to the left when overtaking them. 
Does not crowd people from the walk with his 
bicycle, scooter or other vehicle. 
Does not leave playthings, over which people 
might trip and fall, on the walk. 
Does not throw paper or other waste on the 
street. 
Crosses street only at crossings. 
Does not invite accidents by running into the 
street. 
III. In the Home. 
A. A courteous child— 
Offers to help his parents. 
Tells them about his work and play. 
Opens the door for them. 
Sees that they are provided with a chair. 
Speaks softly and politely to them. 


Thanks them for kindnesses shown him. 
Does what they ask him to in a pleasant 
manner. 
Accepts their decision without arguing. 
Does not interrupt them when they are 
speaking. 
Tells them where he is going when he leaves 
the house. 
Lifts his hat, if a boy, when meeting them 
on the street. 
Makes requests in a polite manner. 
B. A courteous child— 
Helps brothers and sisters. 
Does not impose upon them when work is to 
be done. 
Obtains permission before using their pos- 
sessions. 
Cares for younger brothers and sisters in a 
kindly manner. 
. A courteous child— 
Greets company pleasantly. 
Opens the door for them and provides them 
with chairs. 
Does not interrupt when they are talking. 
Rises when guests enter or leave. 
D. A courteous child— 
Greets servants politely. 
Says “Please” and ““Thank you” to them. 
Helps them when the occasion arises. 
Is considerate in his demands on them. 
IV. When Visiting, a Courteous Child— 
Rings the doorbell or raps but once or twice. 
Cleans his shoes before entering. 
Says “How do you do?”’ politely. 
Is not noisy or unduly talkative. 
Does not go into other rooms uninvited. 
Is careful of furniture and furnishings. 
Says ‘How do you do?” if introduced to any- 


one. 
When leaving thanks his host and hostess for 
gifts and for a pleasant time. 
V. At the Store a Courteous Child— 
Waits his turn pleasantly. 
Does not handle the goods. 
Does not spend too much time in deciding 
what he wants. 
Does not tease for money or “‘eats.”’ 
Is careful not to get in the way of other people. 
VI. When Traveling, a Courteous Child— 
Boards and leaves cars carefully. 
Does not take more than his share of room. 
Is polite to other passengers and to the con- 
ductor. 
Sits and talks quietly. 
VII. At the Table a Courteous Child— 
Comes promptly when meals are announced. 
Sits up straight with his feet on the floor. 
Does not put his elbows on the table. 
Does not begin to eat until all are served. 
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Does not reach across the table. 

Does not complain of the food. 

Does not play with food, dishes, or silverware. 

Does not handle dishes in such a way as to 
touch the food with his fingers. 

Does not leave his spoon in his cup. 

Rests both ends of his knife and fork on his plate. 

Takes soup or drink quietly and in small sips. 

Breaks bread or cake into small bites. 

Does not dip food into soup or drink. 

Says ‘Please’ and “Thank you” or “No, 
thank you” when food is offered. 

Asks to be excused when leaving the table 
before others. 

VIII. At the Telephone a Courteous Child— 
Does not touch the transmitter with his lips. 
Uses a pleasant tone of voice. 

Answers ‘Right’? when the operator repeats 
his number. 

Takes and delivers messages accurately. 

IX. In the Elevator a Courteous Child— 
Removes his hat. 

Faces the door. 

Moves toward the rear as the car fills. 

X. Everywhere a Courteous Child— 

Refrains from whispering about others and 
laughing, staring or pointing at them. 

Picks up and returns articles dropped by others. 

Does not snatch or grab things. 

Passes behind people when possible and says 
“Pardon me’”’ when it is necessary to.pass in 
front. 

Says ‘“‘Please”’ and “Thank you” at appropriate 
times. 

Accepts or declines invitations politely. 

Offers and accepts apologies graciously. 

Does not “‘show off.” 

Is helpful to smaller children, to old people 
and to strangers. 

Is careful to use his handkerchief when needed. 

Does not put fingers in his nose or his mouth. 

Covers his mouth when coughing, sneezing, or 
yawning. 

When addressing others— 

a. Says, “Good morning, ,’ “How do 
you do?” or “Hello,” if said politely. 

b. Refrains from beginning with “Say” and 
from calling people by surname without 
the appropriate title. 

c. Always speaks when spoken to and looks 
at the person who is addressing him. 

Does not borrow the property of others without 
permission. 

Returns all borrowed property promptly and 
with thanks. 

Respects the property of others. 

Rises when national songs are sung. 

Treats the flag with respect. 


—School Progress. 


The Child’s Day in Court 


By Mary FisHer Torrance, Attorney-at-law 


UPYOSE that you are the owner of a 
little vacation shack in the country, 
+| kept closed for all but two precious 
ree.) months of the year. And suppose on 
“) arriving to take possession at the end 
of a warm motor trip all the way from the city 
one Saturday in early July, you find that the 
place has been broken into. Entrance was 
effected through somebody’s breaking a window 
in order to reach the window fastening; the rest 
was easy. The intruders, whoever they were, 
made havoc of your cherished belongings. 
Empty cans and broken packages from your 
emergency supply shelf are scattered all over 
the floor. Your little red-enameled pots and 
pans, the coffee-pot that was your joy and pride, 
are chipped and charred, many with holes 
burned in the bottom. 

Whoever used your 


dishes never washed a Mrs. Torrance writes with authority 


from the experience of the practicing lawyer 
who knows the idiosyncracy of civil law 


plate or a cup; simply 
reached for a fresh one 


with him—Angelo and Tony something-or-other 
from the Italian colony across the railroad track. 
Last Easter vacation the three of them played 
they were pirates, William Percival himself being 
the captain. When the whole tale is told, Mr. 
Jones proceeds to berate his son in such thunder- 
ous accents that you yourself feel called upon 
to interpose. “Oh, Mr. Jones, please stop. I’ve 
always been fond of Willie; he didn’t appreciate 
the seriousness of the damage, I know. I shall 
be perfectly satisfied, if only you will make good 
for the damage done by Willie and his pirates. 
I think twenty-five dollars will cover everything.”’ 

Mr. Jones whistles. ‘‘Phew! Well, now, Miss 
Doe—lI just don’t see it, at all. Suppose you 
go down to call on the fathers of these other 
boys, and see what they’re inclined to do; then 
come back and _ report 
to me. . Yes, sir!’’. 
breaking away eagerly to 
attend the wants of a 
prospective purchaser. 


so long as the supply when applied to child misdemeanors. “Five gallons? Yes, 
lasted. She contributes many articles to our large sir!”’ 

In the living room, the daily newspapers on the application of the All smiles as you 
couches have been torn law to everyday human affairs. 


apart, the cushions tossed 
here and yon as if some- 
one had had a pillow | 
fight. The extent of the issue. 
damage is impossible to 
calculate at first glance; 
you will need time to make an inventory of the 
ruined or missing articles. You are just remark- 
ing vengefully on discovering a piece of chewing 
gum adhering to the hooked rug before the fire- 
place, “I’d just like to know who did this!’ 
when you pick up a pencil bearing the name in 
gilt letters, “William Percival Jones.”’ 
Di Just wait till-morning comes, that’s 
all. 

After breakfast, you drive down to call upon 
the father of William Percival Jones, at Jones’ 
Garage, where you have been in the habit of 
buying your gasoline. The case put before him, 
Mr. Jones sternly summons his twelve-year-old 
son from mowing the family grass plot; and at 
the very sight of you, Willie wilts! 

‘“Willie—did you—or did you not—?”’ 

Truth to tell, Willie did. But not alone. 
There were a couple of other fifth-grade ‘‘fellers’’ 


A second article, from her study of pre- 
school education in relation to the economic 
status of mothers, will appear in an early 


approach them, Angelo’s 
father, the cobbler, like- 
wise Tony’s father, the 
fruit dealer, take refuge 
in deprecating shrugs, 
“No spik Ingleesh!”” when 
you attempt to narrate 
their sons’ misdeeds. Somebody suggests that 
you have the boys haled before the local Justice 
of the Peace, a genial worthy, up for re-election 
this fall and seeking support from the Italian 
colony that compasses enough votes to swing 
the election. He might act; he might not. 
In any event, what good would a civil action do, 
except to get you, Jane Doe, generally unpopular 
in the community where you are to pass the 
summer? To make all that fuss over a mere 
boyish prank doesn’t show a kind spirit, does it? 
In the end, you pocket your wrath, likewise your 
loss, and resolve never again to patronize the 
Jones Garage, even though it spells considerable 
inconvenience to yourself. 

As a matter of fact and of law, the fathers of 
the boys who “trespassed upon your property 
are not compelled to pay for such damage 
wrought. A matter of twenty-five dollars, or 
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twenty-five hundred, would be all the same in 
principle, the rule being that a parent is not 
liable for the torts of his minor children, even 


if they are living in his house. No one is liable 
for a child’s torts, such as trespass to land, 
injury to property, trover, conversion, and so on, 
but the child himself. 

What is a “tort”? Derived from the French 
word, meaning “‘wrong,”’ the term’s significance 
is the violation of a legal right or duty; a sin 
either of omission or of commission, which 
thereafter becomes the basis for an action brought 
by one person against another, with the object 
of obtaining money compensation. A tort is a 
civil action, while a crime is a criminal action. 
Anything that violates the law of the land, from 
federal statute down to local ordinance, is 
classed as a crime. Crimes are divided into two 
classes, felonies and misdemeanors. Felonies are 
more serious crimes—murder, burglary, arson— 
for which the prescribed penalty may be either 
death or a term in state’s prison; while mis- 
demeanors—as, for instance, infractions of the 
traffic code or regulations of the health depart- 
ment—are punished by a short-time jail sentence 
or by the payment of a fine. 

The state aims, of course, to protect not only 
the life, but the property, of all its citizens, to 
apprehend all offenders, and deal with them in 
accord with the dictates of justice. However, 
after the district attorney has once caught a 
burglar, sent him to trial, committed him to 
prison for a number of years, out of harm’s way, 
he has done all that it is in his power to do. 
The unlucky householder whose goods have been 
stolen, and the proceeds converted into cash to 
buy a grand piano and shining limousine for the 
burglar’s wife and children, cannot demand that 
the state get his money back. Money com- 
pensation is a matter not for state but for civil 
action. The same chain of circumstances may, 
however, afford ground for both civil and crim- 
inal actions. The breaking into a person’s prem- 
ises. may be treated and sued for as either 
burglary, a criminal offense, or trespass and 
damage to property, which would be grounds 
for civil action, 7.e., Jane Doe, plaintiff, against 
William Percival Jones, and others. You have 
a perfect right to get a money judgment against 
Willie, Angelo and Tony—if it seems worth 
while! 


But it’s not, of course. These boys, like 


children in general, possess no funds except a 
small allowance from their respective fathers. 
While the rent laws were in force in the crowded 
cities, unlucky landlords were unable to dis- 
possess tenants, no matter how much damage 
to woodwork and fixtures was wrought by the 
tenants’ children. 


The fathers would not pay; 
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and the children themselves, the actual culprits, 
had nothing in their own right that a sheriff 
could levy on. 

A judgment once obtained is good for a specific 
term of years, during which time it may be 
enforced against the judgment debtor who has 
come into independent property. There is a 
case on record of a boy of five who, in a rage 
against his nurse, gave her a blow in the breast 
that formed a lump that caused her months of 
suffering and, incidentally, huge doctor’s bills. 
The boy’s parents refused to settle; so the nurse 
brought suit against the boy himself and obtained 
judgment for several thousand dollars. The 
judgment, duly docketed, was not realized on 
until years later when the lad, on arriving at 
his majority, came into a large sum of money 
through the provisions of a grandfather’s will. 
In another somewhat similar case, judgment 
was collected against the estate of a rich little 
boy, four years old, who had put out somebody’s 
eye. 

There are certain exceptional instances where 
a father may have to pay for the damage wrought 
by his son. For example, the father who sends 
his son on an errand with a horse and cart or 
automobile must answer for any consequences 
of his son’s negligence in driving; not on the 
ground, however, of being his son’s father, but 
as being his son’s employer. In another line 
of cases, a father has been held answerable for 
‘negligence,’ in having suffered or allowed his 
child to do injury or wrong. A certain parent, 
who left a loaded pistol where children could 
get at it, was held “negligent”? when one of the 
youngsters, not knowing the danger, shot off 
the weapon and hurt somebody. 

Judgment of damages to the amount of $23,000 
against the seller of an air rifle and shot to a boy 
of thirteen years was recently given by Judge 
Sherman of the New York Supreme Court in a 
case in which a seven-year-old child lost an eye 
from a shot fired by a playmate of the youthful 
purchaser. The penal law of New York makes 
it a misdemeanor to sell a dangerous weapon to 
a child under sixteen. The moiher of the boy, 
when he brought the gun home, directed him to 
return it to the seller and demand a refund of 
the purchase price, which was refused. She 
then took the weapon from her son until he 
should be of legal age for its use, but he found it 
and carried it into a neighboring cellar, where 
he and a companion practiced shooting at a 
target. While doing so, the companion acci- 
dentally shot the seven-year-old child in the eye. 
The judge held that the mother’s temporary 
exercise of possession did not break the chain 
of causation and that the reckless use of the gun 
by a playmate was a proximate result of the 
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seller’s act; one of the probable accidents to 
prevent which the provisions of the penal 
law were enacted. 


In many jurisdictions today it is held necessary 
to license all persons who shall be permitted to 
drive automobiles. Nobody is given a license 
until he or she is a certain age, generally sixteen 
or eighteen, and has given satisfactory evidence 
of knowing how to operate a car. Therefore, 
where a youth who has been licensed duly as an 
“operator” gets into a smash-up, the father 
cannot be accused of “negligence.” On the 
other hand, it would be clearly negligent to leave 
a car in gear, where little children might climb 
into it and get the thing going somehow, to the 
grave detriment of the neighbors’ flower beds. 


Passing from torts to crimes, it is the law that 
no child under seven years of age can commit a 
crime. No matter how serious may be the result 
of his act, whether it has caused the death of a 
little playmate, or perhaps a conflagration endan- 
gering an entire community when he set fire to 
an empty barn to see the blaze, because of his 
tender years, he is assumed not to appreciate 
the nature of the wrong. Between the ages of 
seven and fourteen a child is presumed to be 
mentally capable of criminal intent, though this 
presumption may be rebutted. After the age 
of fourteen, a young person may generally be 
tried for a crime committed, the same as an 
adult, except where the laws of any jurisdiction 
have specifically changed the established rule. 
There is a growing tendency in more enlightened 
jurisdictions to establish children’s courts, having 
the right to hear and determine all manner of 
criminal charges involving young persons of both 
sexes who have not already attained their 
sixteenth birthday. 

Whenever pleaded specifically, “infancy” is a 
good defense to any contract. action brought 
against a minor; that is to say, a person under 
twenty-one years of age does not have to make 
good his promises. A minor is obliged however 
to pay for his “‘necessaries’””—for services received, 
for food and lodging—but only a “reasonable” 
price, which shall be a stipulated price fixed by 
the interested parties in their alleged agreement. 
It follows, from this old-established principle, 
that anyone dealing with a minor does so at his 
peril. 

The situation is reversed when teachers and 
parents accept their responsibilities in educating 
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children in understanding civil law, particularly 
so far as it protects the child’s own interests 
through making his town a good place for liv- 
ing and play. A strong urge of childhood is 
the “gang’’ instinct. The law that is essential 
for his town is often a law that applies 
to the minor’s class in school and his play group 
in his neighborhood. When he appreciates this 
he will develop a feeling for keeping the law in 
those years when his inner compulsions should 
be stronger than any autocratic control with 
which he is governed. 

Teach boys and girls respect for community 
property. If a rival gang were to break into 
the cave or playhouse the group has painstak- 
ingly made and furnished, the situation would 
be similar to that of the boys who broke into 
your summer cottage. Public property has in 
many instances a direct contact with the child 
life of the community. Breaking glass and 
wantonly destroying property in the schoolhouse, 
the public library, the playground and park 
buildings interferes with the service of these 
buildings for youth. Such wilful damage not 
only weakens the self-government teachers are 
finding of such value in the public-school dis- 
cipline but it breaks the law of the gang. 

Through the wider interests of the present-day 
curriculum the teacher has an opportunity for 
helping children to understand the reasons for 
the laws made by their local town officials. 

Offenses classed as “crimes”? vary with differ- 
ent parts of the country. The law against keep- 
ing chickens in your home, which holds in New 
York City, is as local as it is humorous, but 
all communities are alike in protecting life 
and property so far as is possible. Through 
present-day health plays, the school nursing 
system and the new story books in hygiene fo- 
supplementary reading, pupils come to an interr 
ested and reasoning attitude toward the rulings 
of their board of health. Excursions in the study 
of geography and social science now required by 
even the rural school program, demonstrate as 
no amount of lecturing could the why’s of the 
town’s traffic laws. It might be interesting for 
the children themselves to find out from the 
policeman on the school corner, the officials in 
their town hall or a local alderman exactly what 
are the laws of their community and their sig- 
nificance in the dawning community sense that 
marks one of the most hopeful developments 
in American citizenship. 


Geography in the 
Country School 


By Freperick F. BREEzE and LovuIsE BRUNER 


HE most important objective in the 
teaching of geography is to aid the 
pupils to acquire the ability to determine 
what kind of a living place any region 
2J is, and in what ways the people who 
live in it have been influenced by the natural 
features of the region, such as surface, soils, 
minerals, rivers, lakes, climatic elements, plants 
and animals. Through the study of geography 
the student should eventually become able to 
form sound judgments on all matters that are 
influenced by geographic conditions. Expressed 
in the briefest manner possible the chief purpose of 
geography teaching is to 
give geographic insight. 

A second objective is to 
give a pupil a knowledge 
of the location and char- 
acter of the leading ele- 
ments of natural environ- 
ment: continents, oceans, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, 
atmospheric conditions, 
plants and animals. 
These, of course, should 
not be studied as isolated 
facts but in their relations 
to one another and to 
human life. Among the 
elements of the natural 
environment the follow- 
ing relationships should 
be studied: 


(1) The mutual relations of surface and climate. 

(2) The mutual relations of surface and climate 
on the one hand and plants and animals on the 
other hand. 

(3) The mutual relations of plants and animals. 


consumption, 


A third objective is to give the pupil a knowl- 
edge of the location and character of the great 
human achievements which are responses or 
adjustments to environment. Chief of these 
are cities and great industrial regions. Another 
aim is to help the pupil to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the conditions and problems of the 
peoples of other countries. Ways of living 
which seem so strange to us are, in most cases, 


Present teaching of geography stresses 
realism. Children need to know the land 
and sky for itself, the human meaning of 
their home place and from these studies 
discover the significance of production, 
conservation, 
transportation and international relations. 

A previous article in AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, “Geography and the Village Child,” 
outlined this method for town schools. 
This companion article from the research of 
the Professor of Geography. and Geology, 
Indiana State Normal School and a depart- 
mental teacher of geography, the Muncie, 
Indiana, Public Schools, applies the same 
method in rural school practice. 


rational adjustments to natural environment, and 
are therefore entitled to our respect. <A fifth ob- 
jective is to aid the pupil to get an understanding 
of maps, atlases, graphs and other means of geo- 
graphic representation and, to some extent, to 
make these things. Last we should open the eyes 
of the pupil so that he may see the beauty of the 
natural world, especially the beauty of earth and 
sky that is present in almost every locality. 

The one-room school and the consolidated rural 
school have excellent opportunities for studying 
geography at first hand. Geographic elements, 
both environmental and human, are everywhere 
present; and many funda- 
mental relationships be- 
tween man and natural 
environment can be 
studied at close range. 
The following list gives 
some of the geographic 
relationships that can 
be studied effectively in 
rural schools. 


commerce, 


CLIMATIC RELATIONSHIPS. 


Temperature of ground 
on north slopes; on south 
slopes. 

Depth to which ground 
is frozen in winter. 

Depth to which water 
pipes must be placed. 

Thickness of ice on ponds in winter. 

Heavy rains and destructive soil erosion, 
highway and railway washouts, necessity for 
building bridges. 

Wet weather and delayed farm operations. 

Late killing frosts in spring and crop injury. 

Early killing frosts in autumn and crop injury. 

Heavy snows and blocked highways. Delivery 
of mail impossible until roads are opened. 

Ice storms and breaking of branches of trees 
and telephone and telegraph wires and poles. 

Ice glaze and danger in highway travel. 

Hailstorms and injury to crops and buildings. 

Severe cold waves and occasional killing of 
peach trees. 
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Drouths and low yield of crops. 
Methods of cultivation to prevent loss of soil 
moisture. 

Importance of rainfall distribution throughout 
the year. 

What would happen if three-fourths of our 
rain came in the winter months? 

Swamps as waste lands. 

Swampy areas and ditching. 

Soils in river bottoms, on uplands, on steep 
slopes. 

Crops adapted to river bottoms, to uplands, 
to steep hillsides. 

Location of houses, roads, railroads influenced 
by surface features. 

Tracts of land that should be kept in forest 
or pasture. 
Surface features carved by streams. 
Surface features built up by streams. 


MINERAL RELATIONSHIPS. 
Use of clay in making brick and tile. 
Use of gravel in making roads. 
Use of gravel and sand in making concrete. 
Limestone and road making. 
Limestone for building. 
Shale and limestone and the manufacture of 
cement. 
Uses of cement in the locality. 
Other minerals in the region. 


PLANT RELATIONSHIPS. 
Trees that furnish lumber. 
Beautiful shrubs and wild flowers. 
Plant life before the coming of the white man. 
Changes in plants since the coming of the white 
man. 
Plants injurious to crops. 
Plants injurious to man and animals. 


ANIMAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

Animals that lived in the locality when the 
white men came. 

Wild animals still living in the locality. 

Animals that destroy crops. Hessian fly, cut 
worm, etc. 

Birds useful to the farmer. 
they are useful. 


Study of a small stream and valley offers an 
interesting starting point for the country child. 
Many large topographic features, such as high 
mountains and deep canyons, are not present 
in an Indiana landscape; but there are dozens 
of small topographic forms in every locality. 
Every creek, with its valley, possesses topographic 
features which are essentially similar to those of 
a great river like the Mississippi, and reveal 
physical processes at work which are fun- 
damentally the same as those which make a 
great river valley. Many of the responses which 
the people of a locality make to a stream can 
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be studied with profit. 


Some of these are the 
building of culverts and bridges, the utilization 
for permanent pasture of the belts of meadow 
in the stream valley, the building of flood gates, 
the use of the valley as an outlet for tile ditches, 
and fishing. The following is a suggestive assign- 
ment that a teacher may give to her class before 


taking them on a trip to a brook or creek. It 
should be adapted to the particular grade that 
is taking up the field study of a stream. 

The following preliminary story-discussion will 
open the pupils’ eyes to the significance of their 
local water course. 


A Trip To A SMALL STREAM. 


When you reach the stream, notice the valley 
in which it flows. How wide is the valley? 
How deep is it? By pacing you can find the 
width of the valley from the foot of the bluff 
on one side to the foot of the bluff on the other 
side. After you have measured the distance by 
pacing, some of you may find the distance by 
measuring with a tape line or with a ten-foot pole. 

Notice that the bed or channel of the stream 
is the lowest part of the valley and that the 
ground on each side of the stream slopes down to 
the brook. Notice also that the whole valley 
slopes down in the direction in which the brook 
is flowing. In places the channel is nearly level 
and the water flows very slowly. In other 
places the channel has a steep slope and the 
water flows rapidly. In such places you may 
find a waterfall. What use is made of waterfalls 
in creeks and rivers? 

As you walk along the stream, look for the 
low level part of the valley that is covered by 
water when the stream is flooded. If you look, 
you may find leaves, sticks and logs that were 
carried by the stream and left at the edge of the 
flood water. The level floor of the valley which 
is covered by water when the floods come is 
called the flood plain. If you visit a valley, 
soon after a flood, you may see the fine soil that 
was carried down from the higher parts of the 
valley, and then dropped on the flood plain. 
Some day when the brook is flooded, get a bottle 
or fruit jar of the muddy water, and then notice 
the mud that settles to the bottom after the 
water becomes quiet. What happens when the 
muddy water of a stream becomes quiet or flows 
more slowly? Does the water of a flooded 
stream flow more rapidly over the channel or 
over the flood plain? 

As you walk along look for springs of water 
coming out of the banks of the brook and out 
of the bluff at the sides of the valley. 

Look for the smaller streams flowing into the 
brook. A smaller stream flowing into a larger 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Spelling for Child Needs 


By KatTuERINE L. Kertor, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York 


IHIS is an account of an attempt to find 
| spelling words suited to the immediate 
needs of second-grade children. When 
ithe study of spelling is first introduced 
} into a first or second grade, it is essential 
that the children have the proper attitude 
toward it. 


Giving formal spelling lessons from printed 
spellers is far removed from the pupil’s actual 
needs. In two of the more progressive spellers 
only one-third of the second-grade words in each 
book appear in the children’s actual list. Only 
78 words out of a total of 577 words used by 
one second grade were used twenty times or 
more. Confronted by a few facts of this sort 
a number of questions arose regarding the policy 
to follow in the future selection of words to teach 
in the second grade or in other grades as well. 


It seems a great imposition to give young 
pupils a list of words from a speller which they 
do not use and for which they have no real need 
during their first school years. A teacher cannot 
justify with the children the study of some 150 
words which they do not really use during the 
entire year. One hundred and fifty other words 
of real usefulness can replace those in the speller 
which some adult has decided arbitrarily to be 
valuable for the second grade. 


Because time is limited and other activities 
are exceedingly important and children’s capac- 
ities are limited, any list of words to be studied 
at this stage cannot be too long. Therefore the 
most significant words are selected for intensive 
work. Children are bound to write, and if they 
do not learn how to spell the words as they need 
them they will form wrong initial impressions 
and start habits of wrong spelling. This neces- 
sitates later unlearning. In a recent spelling 
investigation at The Lincoln School it has been 
found that the first impression of words is most 
important. 


All the words used by the second-grade pupils 
for three successive years have been collected 
into lists with their frequencies. These lists 
have been compared with second-grade classes 
and with second-grade lists in some of the spelling 
books. This study was begun by listing the 
words directly from the children’s own written 


efforts. The words used in every piece of 
written work were listed by the teacher and their 
frequencies kept. All the words used five times 
or more were kept as a possible spelling list. 


The pupils took little part in listing and count- 
ing the words but they understood what was 
being done and loaned their papers for the pur- 
pose. Their first written work consisted largely 
of letters to various members of the class or to 
special teachers in the school, asking for help or 
thanking them. Then short news articles were 
written for their booklets. Each child had a 
mimeographed copy of all the stories written by 
the group or by individuals. These were col- 
lected into booklets for them to read. 


There were certain words which occurred 
again and again in nearly every piece of written 
work and the children helped make up the first 
lists of useful words which they thought they 
needed to learn to spell. They could soon spell 
them because of sheer repetition. Dear, you, 
your, from, the, and, love, are, to, and for comprise 
the first list so made. They wanted to know 
more words in order to write more easily. The 
voluntary writing of original stories grew in 
volume toward the end of the year, and some 
pupils made little books of original stories. 

After tabulating all the words used by one 
second grade for one year many questions arose 
which led to further investigation: 


1. What attitude should pupils have toward 
the study of spelling? 

2. Is there a common body of words needed 
by boys and girls in the second grade? 

3. What words are used frequently enough to 
make it profitable to learn them in this grade? 

4. How do the pupils’ own lists.compare with 
those in the most scientific spelling books? 

5. How do the pupils fare in standard achieve- 
ment tests in spelling when not taught standard 
second-grade word lists? 

6. How many words should be learned as a 
minimum list? 

7. How may a suitable list be built each year 
without making it too arduous a task for the 
teacher? 


| 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


An investigation was attempted to find out if 
there is a common list of words which seven- 
year-old children will need in their written work. 
Four other schools co-operated in saving the 
pupils’ written work and sending it to be tabu- 
lated alphabetically and to have the frequencies 
counted. This investigation includes words from 
practically all the written work of six second 
grades and in the case of one school, in addition 
to some of the writings, all of the words were 
included from the individual spelling notebooks 
in which the teacher had written the words the 
children needed. 

If words common to three or more of these lists 
are used as a basic list, it is just as arbitrary for 
some pupils as one chosen from a speller, for it 
does not fit the individual needs. If the words 
common to all lists are taught, there is a ridicu- 
lously small total of only 17 words, which most 
pupils soon learn without special drill. 

The individual list is undoubtedly the ideal one 
if it can be made practicable. The following is 
one method of keeping individual lists. As the 
pupils ask for words, these are written by the 
teacher into the notebook that each pupil keeps 
for that purpose. The words may be transferred 
later into an alphabetical list for future study and 
use if desired. Where such individual notebooks 
have been kept there are wide variations in needs. 
In one such class a total of 584 words was used by 
all, but only 43 of the words were used five times 
or more. 

Since spelling needs are individual problems, 
class drills on a common list of words are a waste 
of time for many pupils. Instead, many real 
learning situations are needed, attention to 
individual needs and opportunities for individual 
progress. In order to stimulate more written 
work and thus present a good learning situation, 
the children were given a cardboard mail box in 
which they posted letters to each other. The 
results were rather surprising. 

There were 291 letters written voluntarily in 
one year by a second grade and dropped into class 
mail boxes between January and June. The 
greatest number written by any one child was 42; 
the smallest three. The average number was 14 
letters, and all children of this age are interested in 
words as such. Many write into their spelling 
books additional words which they have learned. 
Some like to spell out signs as they pass to and 
from school. One boy said, “I know how to 
spell ‘bread.’ I saw it on the bread box at home.” 
Whenever someone asks how to spell a word others 
are always ready to come to his assistance. 


A class of children who had prepared their own 
lists with their teacher discovered that by the 
last of March their books were quite full of use- 
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ful words, about 200 in all, and that they knew 
how to spell most of them. Then they were 
tested and as soon as any one could spell all the 
words on a page a mark was put on that page to 
show it had been learned. 

The methods used for those who had diffi- 
culty were those suggested in the Horn-Ash- 
baugh speller, with much oral repetition as well 
as written practice and visualization. Phonics 
seemed to be a help in spelling study at this time. 
The children were much interested in their own 
achievements and enjoyed the time they spent 
in learning and testing each other. Some boys 
and girls needed to spend much more time than 
others in learning to spell. Some knew all the 
words without further study and devoted their 
time to other work after being successfully tested 
on the spelling. Undoubtedly the greatest bene- 
fits derived by the pupils came through their 
co-operation with the teacher in helping to list, 
count and select the words for their first spelling 
lessons, and through their knowledge that the 
selection of words had such a close connection 
with their own needs. The prominence of the 
tool did not overshadow its usefulness, as is so 
often the case when young children have daily 
spelling lessons from a book that really meets 
no vital need. 

The following procedure is suggested in order 
that the children’s fine spirit of co-operation 
with the teacher may not be sacrificed. Each 
class might participate in listing the words they 
had used, say for one month in the early fall. 
By that time they have learned a few words 
through use and realize the need for more. The 
first lists are then of the children’s and the 
teacher’s own making. Then comes the listing 
of these in their own little spelling notebooks. 
After that much is well started, they should be 
given the words they need. While the pupils 
are writing the teacher can go about the room 
writing into the individual notebooks the words 
asked for. 

A complete record of this spelling investigation 
is on file at The Lincoln School as reference 
material for any one interested. It did not seem 
wise to incorporate it in this report. One list 
of words, however, will be of more general 
use than the others. This is a composite list 
made up of all the words common to three or 
more of the other lists. It is a good refer- 
ence list for a second-grade pupil to have for his 
individual use. 

Co-operating in the study were these schools: 


Oakland, Cal.—Normal. 

Chico—State Normal School, Cal. 18 pupils— 
apparently very little written work. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Public. 30 pupils. 


\ 
\ 
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Dayton, Ohio—Private. 18 pupils—only part 
of material saved. 

New York City—Public. 24 pupils—very pains- 
taking work done. 
The most significant indications of the study 

seem to be as follows: 


1. Spelling needs are individual needs. 


2. Group lists are a waste of time in the early 


grades. 


3. Children who have interesting and rich 
experiences find many needs for written work 
and write voluntarily and with pleasure. 

4. There may be common spelling needs with 
the same teacher year after year in the same grade 
and with similar experiences in the curriculum. 

5. The absence of words in any or all of the 
children’s lists and the presence of such words 
in the highest frequencies of Thorndike or 
Horn’s adult lists show that the word is not a 
spelling need with young children in spite of its 
frequency in adult usage. 

6. A valuable addition to this study would 
be one in which a record is kept of the frequency 
of need rather than the frequency of use. For 
instance the, and, you, are used many times, but 
the pupils soon cease asking for help in spelling 


such words. 


Whereas from may be used almost 


as frequently, but some pupils will still ask, 


“How do you spell it?” 


How many times the 


same word is asked for would be a valuable 
thing to know in reference to the learning. 


THREE HUNDRED AND ONE Worps CoMMON 
To THREE OR Lists 


about big children 
after bird Christmas 
again black city 

all blew class 
along blue come 
am boat coming 
an book could 
and bow country 
any box cow 
apple boy cut 

are bread day 
around bring dear 

as brother did 

ask brought dinner 
at building dish 

ate but do 
away buy dog 
baby by | doll 
back cake door 

be came done 
bear can down 
because catch dress 
best chicken ear 
better child eat 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Eskimo 
ever 
every 


have 
having 
he 
head 
help 
her 
here 
him 
his 
hold 
home 
hope 
hot 
house 
how 

if 

I’m 

in 
Indian 
into 


mother 


(Continued on page 56) 


other 
our 
out 
over 
paint 
party 
pencil 
people 
picture 
pie 
pig 
play 
played 
please 
poor 
put 
queen 
rain 
read 
red 
ride 
right 
river 
room 
round 
said 
saw . 
school 
second 
see 
seen 
send 
sent 
seven 
she 
ship 
show 
sick 
sing 
sister 
sit 
Six 
snow 
so 
some 
song 
soon 
spring 
stone 
store 
story 
street 
sun 
take 
tell 
than 
thank 
that 
the 


|_| 
is 
it 
its 
just 
eyes keep 
fall kind 
father king 
fect know 
fell large 
|| fine last 
find left 
fire letter 
first like 
fish liked 
five little 
flower live 
fly lived 
for lives 
found long 
four look 
from love 
fun made 
fur make 
gave making 
get man 
girl many 
give March 
g0 May 
going me 
ment 
gone milk 
got Miss 
had 
hand mouth 
happy Mr. 
. has much 
hat must 
my 
name 
near 
never 
new 
next 
nice 
night 
nine 
no 
north 
not 
now 
of 
old 
on 
once 
one 
open 
or 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND TAD 
From the by Brady, 1861 


\HE portrait of President Lincoln with his 
beloved son Thomas, better known as 
Tad, was made in Washington by a 
photographer named Brady early in the 
s=1 year 1861. The Meserve Collection of 
Lincoln photographs contains the original Brady 
negative, from which the picture reproduced here 
was printed. It has preserved the features of 
father and son with complete authenticity. This 
photograph has been extensively copied in engrav- 
ings and even used as a model for painting group 
portraits of the Lincoln family. There are also 
many copies in existence produced through 
re-photographing prints. Something of human 
value is lost in each of these. None of the copies 
preserve for us the historic truth of the original. 
The dress of the period, the affection expressed in 
the pose and the intent 
concentration of Lincoln 
combine to create unu- 
sual beauty in portrai- 
ture. We have the 
privilege of using the 
photograph through the ~ 
courtesy of Mr. Frederick 
H. Meserve of New York, 
owner of the plate. 

There were four of the 
Lincoln children. Tad, 
the youngest, was born 
Aprilfourth, 1853; Robert 
was born in 1843; Edward 
in 1846 and William in 
1850. Edward died in 
infancy and Robert was 
sent away to school early. Tad and Willie came 
to the White House with Abraham and Mary 
Todd Lincoln upon their father’s election to the 
presidency. They were prairie-born youngsters, 
brought up in a little Illinois town where they 
played on the common, went to a district school, 
and rode horseback through the forest. We may 
vision the crowd of well-wishers at the Springfield 
station when the Lincolns, with their little lads in 
quaintly cut homespun and gay tippets, and their 
bulging carpetbags boarded the fussily whistling 
train for the Capitol. The boys were eleven and 
eight when they took up residence in Washington 
and their contemporaries in history tell us that 
their ways of living changed very little from those 
of their Illinois upbringin 

Lincoln preferred to go to market, even after he 
became president. On a winter’s morning he 
could occasionally be seen taking his way through 


the 


City, Oklahoma. 


West. 


Our cover illustration is a reproduction 
of Bryant Baker’s prize-winning model for 
Pioneer Woman of America.” 
model has been chosen from a large group 
submitted by well-known American sculp- 
tors, from which a statue will be made 
and erected, probably this spring, in Ponca 
Twelve artists were com- 
missioned by Mr. D. W. Marland to com- 
pete in the contest for carving this statue. 
The sculpture chosen is typical in charac- 
terization and pose of the prairie mothers 
who had so great a share in opening our 


the streets of Washington, with a basket on one 
arm and at his side a little boy whose small feet 
pattered along the icy street as he attempted to 
keep up with the man’s strides. Tad was bundled 
up in a woolen muffler and Mr. Lincoln wore 
his well-known shawl, folded into a coil and 
wrapped about his neck. The two were silent 
but through complete understanding. The boys’ 
interests were Lincoln’s as well. We read a letter 
he wrote to their mother in 1863: 

‘Tell dear Tad poor Nanny Goat is lost and we 
are in distress about it. The day you left Nanny 
was found resting herself and chewing her cud 
in the middle of Tad’s bed; but now she’s gone.” 

There were ponies at the White House, ‘‘shows’”’ 
in the attic and circus performances in the stables. 
And when Lincoln spent long anxious evenings 
in his office during the 
tragic days of the war, 
Tad dozed on a rug beside 
him, not content to go to 
bed until his father went 
too, carrying the little 
lad up the stairs on his 
great shoulders. 

Willie Lincoln died dur- 
ing the period of the Civil 
War, leaving Tad the 
only young child at home. 
Many stories are left 
telling of his happy influ- 
ence upon his father’s 
torn heart and spirit; the 
story of the boy who 
ran away to Washington 
and applied to Mr. Lincoln for a position as page; 
the incident of Tad’s small-girl playmate whose 
mother was discovered to be a spy. In every 
instance where understanding and mercy were 
needed Mr. Lincoln followed the pleadings of 
his little son. Mary Todd Lincoln was a lov- 
ing mother but uncontrolled and sometimes 
indifferent. Tad needed his father and his 
father needed the constant companionship of this 
boy who could always persuade him to leave his 
study for a game of ball and seldom left his side 
when he was at home. A few old toys, some 
yellowing letters full of a father’s desire to 
preserve the simplicity of his own boyhood 
in that of his son, the notice of the boy’s death 
in Chicago at eighteen and Tad Lincoln is 
gone from the pages of American history. He 
lives in affectionate tradition through the very 
meagerness of our knowledge of his life. 


This 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND TAD From the Original Photograph by Brady, 1861 


Duplicates of this page printed on heavy stock may be purchased at five cents each. Address Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Design by C. Epwarp NEWELL 


A Sugar-Plum 


| |\HIS decoration smacks of the fanciful, First locate and paste shape (4) then locate and 


design may 
seem a bit 
complicated at 
first glance but 
analysis will prove 
it to be reasonably 
simple. 

Prepare tem- 
plets for the sev- 
eral parts of the 
decoration (2), 
(3), (4), all as 
parts of the fanci- 
ful tree, and shape 
(5) for the birds. 
On shapes (2) and 
(3) there are 
dotted lines which 
indicate the over- 
lapping of these 
parts when the 
complete tree is 
assembled in past- 
ing. The tem- 
plets and parts of 
the tree are more 
readily prepared 
when using this 
division into three 
parts than when 
attempting to cut 
the complete tree 
shape as one piece 
of paper.  Sev- 
eral trees may be 
cut for arrange- 
ment in repetition 
in a row at regular 
intervals, or one 
tree may appear 
alone as a panel 
decoration. 

Having cut the 
desired number of 
shapes, assemble 
the decoration on 
alight yellow back- 
ground (1) using 


+¢| the imaginary, that realm of the make- 
| believe so dear to all 


Among Other Features 
for March 


School Strain and the Country Child 
By G. W. Kutscuer, M.D. 


An investigation, conducted under average rural- 
school conditions, by a specialist in pediatrics, 


proves that we must recognize fatigue as a menace to 
child health. 


A Transportation Project in a Boys School 


By Heten B. JoHNSON 


The principal of The Montclair Academy, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, one of our most progressive 
schools, gives an account of activities based on pupils’ 
natural interests. 
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Visual Aids in Beginning Reading 
By Auice KELIHER 


Planning and utilizing everyday experiences as 
short cuts to better reading. 


Timely Help in Art and Crafts 


Louise D. Tessin gives text and designs for making 
spring borders, Easter cards, kites and book ends. 


Wit 


un 


paste shape (3), remembering to slip the lower 
children. The end of (3) under (4) as indica 


ted by the dotted 
lines on the full 
Size drawing. 
Now locate and 
paste shape (2) 
lapping it onto 
shape (3). All 
three parts of the 
sugar-plum tree 
should be cut from 
a rich violet-blue 
paper. A tree of 
this tone appeals 
more to our fancy 
than one of natu- 
ralistic green. And, 
since we are play- 
ing with pure 
fancy we may use 
red-violet paper for 
the birds, shape 
(5). In order to 
maketheeyeshape, 
cutdirectly into the 
head above the 
bird’s bill or beak, 
cut away the eye 
shape and when 
pasted flat the 
cutting through 
the head will not 
show. 

The strings of 
sugarplums may 
still further en- 
courage the play 
of imagination in 
the use of se- 
quences of pro- 
gression or grad- 
uation in size of 
shapes such as the 
diamond, ellipse, 
oval and circle. 
They may be cut 
from papers of 
brilliant tone, or 
they may be 
striped and varied 


twelve by eighteen inch paper which has been in tone’brilliancy. They must balance equally 
folded on the short diameter. This fold will act on the axis of thedesign. A very attractive 
as a guide or axis on which to balance the design. 


color combination for 


the sugarplums is 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Design by C. Edward Newell 


he 
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For the Valentine Month 


By Louise D. TEssIN 


|[KE the holiday parties at schooltime and 
| the festivities connected with promotion, 
so Valentine’s Day holds its particular 
Stes | thrills and enthusiasm for every boy and 
19 * ¢) girl in the class. The children are always 
eager to know how the day originated. It was in 
the beginning a season of festivities, when a young 
man chose personally, or by chance, a young 
lady to be his wife. The date of this event was 
so close to the day set aside in respect and memory 
to the martyred Saint Valentine in Rome, that it 
became known as Saint Valentine’s Day. In 
time, Saint Valentine’s Day was the occasion of 
sending those one loved and admired very much, 
gifts, or anonymous letters, expressing compli- 
ments about the recipient’s charm and virtues. 

February fourteenth brings us this sentiment, 
but is often an occasion 
for sending only humor- 
ous cards and messages. 
Whether funny or serious, 
the valentine message 
should always carry a 
kindly thought to the 
person to whom the child 
sends it. 

Let us make a valentine 
for some dear old friend 
who, perhaps, has not 
been remembered for a long time with just such 
a greeting. And mother and father will delight in 
and always cherish a valentine made in secret for 
them. In one school the teacher brought heart- 
shaped cookies to class, and the children spread 
pink and white icing on each and decorated them 
with tiny colored candies. When these were 
placed in valentine baskets, a napkin decorated 
with stick-printed designs was tucked in with 
them and a valentine greeting card was made 
especially for the gift. 

In. this issue we have valentine patterns 


Address: 
field, Mass. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to give her 
skilled and thoughtful attention to the art 
needs of our teacher readers. 
asking for help will be promptly answered. 
State grade or age of pupils. 

Louise D. Trssin, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- 


of every kind. Decorations for these may be 
painted or colored in crayons, made of cut 
colored papers, or from wall paper. Envelopes 
decorated free-hand or with _ stick-printed 
designs add much to the pleasure of receiving 
the valentine they contain. When making 
valentines, avoid spoiling the painted cover, 
with errors or mishaps in writing or printing 
the verse, by printing the verse on a plain or 
ruled white paper folder, and tying or pasting 
this inside a decorated colored cover. 

Aside from the patterns shown in this issue, 
many other designs may be worked out with 
drawn or cut-paper illustrations and decora- 
tions. This verse might be a four-leaf booklet, 
with a vegetable figure and one line on each 
page: 

LETTUCE BE VALENTINES 

I am glad that your face 
isn’t shaped like a 
spud, 

That your nose isn’t 

red as a beet, 

That your head doesn’t 
look like a pumpkin 
at all, 

But that, like a carrot, 

you're sweet. 


Your letter 


Cut-out pictures from advertisements can be 
pasted into the places where the words lettuce, 
spud, beet, pumpkin and carrot occur. 


I’ve known a girl named Lily, 
A Daisy and Rose, too. 

But I’ve never known a sweeter 
Or a nicer girl than you. 


The names father, mother, boy and girl may 
be written in the following rhyme as desired: 
Continued on page 55) 
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VALENTINES THAT PLEASE 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


it 
d | 
| 
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or 
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1. From folded scratch paper cut a well-rounded heart pattern. Trace 
n’t | this on folded white or tinted paper. 
2. Sketch a very light line around it. 
n’t 3. Draw in double-line scallops and cut out on all outside edges. 
kin | = Punch small hole in each scallop to aid in cutting out inside space of 
scallop. 
ot, 5. From original heart pattern cut a smaller heart. Trace this on 
| valentine as guide for painting center panel. 
6. Paint in a border of tiny flowers. 
be | 7. Inside heart panel may be cut of colored paper. Paste it to valen- 
ice, 


tine and then decorate with painted or cut-paper flowers and verse (see 
reduction). At point (1) an attractive edge may be added to heart 
outline traced from a small paper-cutting (8). If, when tracing around 
this, an odd space is left at end, lengthen or shorten line as space best 
suggests (9). White hearts with pale pink centers are lovely, also any 
other combinations of pale colors. Finished valentines of white or tinted 


paper may be mounted in folders, 6’ x 53’” (12”” x 5$”’ folded once) or 
mounted on plain cards. 


may 
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VALENTINE SILHOUETTES Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


Symmetric black or colored silhouette cut- 


outs make admirable valentine decorations. 


~ 


Use a punch for small round holes, and also 


to aid in cutting out small parts. 


~~ 


cuT A WELL 
MODELED 
HEART 


OUTLINE FOR 
CUTTING 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER MOUNTING 


CUT ON DOUBLE 
PAPER TO SECURE 
TWO WINGS. 

PASTE TO BACK OF 
ENVELOPE. NOUNT 
ENVELOPE ON COLORED 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
OR CARD. SLIP CALLING 
CARO VALENTINE INSIOE. 
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CUT-PAPER DESIGNING FROM HEARTS 


PATTERNS FOR 
CUTTING HEART 
STENCILS OR 
REPEATING 
BORDERS 


STENCILED 
VALENTINE 


HEART 
FOLDERS 


BOOK MARK 


ARROW OESIGNS 


A SERIES OF 
HEARTS PASTEO 
TO A RED 
RIBBON 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 
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LACE STENCILED VALENTINES Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


LACE D> 
STRETCHED G& GLUED OVER PANEL 
CUT INTO CARDBOARD CARDBOARD 


BEFORE 
GLUING 
LACE ONTO 
CARDBOARD 


BRING KNIFE STROKE 
UPWARDS FOR 
SPATTERING 


WITH 
ORDINARY 
PAINT BRUSH 
APPLY BLACK 
OR COLORED 
STER PAINT To 
SCRATCH VAPERS AN OLO CUT DOWN TOOTH 
BRUSH FOR SPATTERING 
LACE STENCILS ON 
VALENTINES. 


Mark a square size of AB on tinted or white paper. Place 


stencil on this so AB registers with lines. Hold in place with 


cur WEART Pana pins. Cover edges of cardboard with papers to keep spattering 
EITHER PLAIN OR 


SCALLOPED FROM A off tinted paper. Repeat this on all four sides to complete square. 
SCALLOPED SQUARE 
OF PAPER. TRACE 

. rating, cut edges as illustrated. Hand painting m 
After decorating, p g may 
TINTED PAPER, AND 
PIN LACE MEDALLION be added to valentine. 

OR PAPER CUT-OUT 
OVER HEART PANEL 
FOR SPATTERING. 


A 
B 
ITXC Ch 


if A) 


2 “© FOLD 


ONCE MORE FOR CUTTING A 
DESIGN OF 8 REPEATS 


VALENTINE ROSETTES 


382 FOLD 


A 
THE ABOVE MAY ’ THE ABOVE MAY 
BE FOLDED 


BE FOLDED ONCE 
DIVIDING ACIRCLE AO=AB=BC, ETC. 
INTO OR STHS DIVIDING A CIRCLE 2N© FOLD 

BY SIMPLE FoLDING INTO SIXTHS _ 


VALINTIINE, vv 


tovise. D. Tessin 


COLORS FOR 
CIRCLES FROM 
SCALE, STARTING FROM 
ANY POINT. 


@ 


1.¢ 9” x 9” square of light-weight white or colored paper. 
2. 

3. 
4 
5 


Draw diagonals to find center. 

Draw circle and divide as A or B. 

Cut out circle and fold on lines. 

Sketch in heart and accompanying parts. Sides of heart may extend over 
edges of folded paper in some cases as, C, D, E. 

All cut sections start from folded edges to simplify cutting. 

Mount on plain colored paper, or tint white paper with crayons or paints 
as shown. 

Smooth out creases in design. Paste center down first and then other parts. 
Outside edges may be retrimmed with one-eighth inch margin, or left plan 
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FOLDERS FOR VALENTINE MESSAGES 


1. LIGHT 
TINTED PAPER 

6X12, FOLDED 
AS INDICATED...2 


3— CUT HEART PATTERN 
A LITTLE WIDER 
THAN FOLDED 

PANELS. 


WHITE 
VALENTINE 
YELLOW & ORANGE 
BUTTERFLY 

PALE PINK BORDER. 
VIOLET & BLUE FLOWERS 


TRACE 

HEART 
PATTERN ON 
FOLOED PAPER 
AND CUT OUT....2 


FOLD 7X7 SQUARE OF TINTED PAPER 
As © on @. 

TRACE HEART PATTERN G) ONTO FOLD- 
ED SURFACE CuT OUT. 
DECORATE FACE OF VALENTINE WITH 
PAINTS OR CRAYONS, OR DESIGNS 
CUT FROM COLORED PAPER OR cuT 
FROM WALL PAPER. 

WRITE VERSE OR MESSAGE 
INSIDE. @ 


4— CUT BUTTERFLY 
PATTERN AND 

TRACE ALONG 
CENTER 

OF... 2 


CUT CAREFULLY 
AROUND BUTTERFLY 
, ANO DOWN FOLDED 
LINES. PAINT IN 

BRIGHT _ COLORS. WRITE 

VERSE OR MESSAGE IN- 

SIDE. BUTTERFLIES MAY FIT 

CLOSE TO TOP OR NEAR CENTER 

OF VALENTINE, AND BE LARGE OR 
SMALL IN SHAPE... 5...6. 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 
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FOLDING A VALENTINE BASKET 


in 
3x3 
2 | 3 4 


FINISHED 
1 DRAW GUIDE LINE ACROSS BASKET MAY 
TOP OF PAPER. ° HAVE PAPER 


2 FOLD LEFT HAND LOWER 
CORNER UP TO 


GUIDE LINE. 


4 HEART PATTERN 
READY FOR 


3 TRACING AGAINST 
LIN 
PAPER , AND 
DRAW IN 
HEART 


SHAPE. LOUISE 


TESSIN 


DRAW A I-INCH PANEL THROUGH CENTER OF A 


FOR RIBBON HANOLE, PUNCH HOLES AT (*) ON 
6%9 SHEET OF TINTED PAPER ( A-B) FINISHED BASKET _ FOR TYING RIBBON THROUGH. 
DRAW A LINE THROUGH THE CENTER LONG WAY», DECORATE WITH PAINTS OR CRAYONS, OR 
CUT HEART PATTERN FROM 3X3 SQUARE OF CUT PAPER DESIGNS OF COLORED PAPER OR 
PAPER AS ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. WALL PAPER. 
TRACE HEART PATTERN ALONG LINES A-f8, AND 
CONNECT WITH LINES D-E. 

CUT ON OUTLINES. FOLD DOTTED LINES, 
OVERLAP SIDES & PASTE TOGETHER. ADD PAPER 
HANDLE 4X9. 


© | 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S NEW BOOKS 


Cut owl and base from soft wood. Glue 
base of owl into section A, which is 33 inches 
long and as wide as the wood of the owl is 
thick. Cut section A through the wood of 
the base. Notice how base slopes to a nar- 
rower edge at back. 

Paint book-ends with oil paints and shellac 
or varnish when paint is dry. If painted 
with enamel colors, no finish of shellac is 
necessary. Tube oil paints may be mixed 
with white enamel to produce all colors 
desired. 


DARK BROWN 


LIGHT TAN 
YELLOW’ 


BLACK PUPILS 
WHITE HIGH LIGHTS 


DEEPER 
TAN 


YELLOW BILL 
AND CLAWS 


DARK BROWN 


DULL YELLOW 


BRIGHT GREEN 


DARK GREEN 


BASE ALSO 
DARK GREEN 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 
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A Postman Game 

The children made plain envelopes, put on the 
stamp and drew lines to represent the address. 
They pasted one number on each envelope as 
the house numbers. 

We had other numbers from one to ten mounted 
on cards which the children held in their hands, 
these representing the houses people lived in. 
One child with a mail cap and bag came from the 
post office with his letters. He matched the 
numbers on the envelopes he had with those 
which the children held. 

We used this rhyme 
before we started our 
game: 

“Look who’s' coming 

down the street 

With leather bag and 
suit so neat. 

The postman ’tis and 
what has he? 

Maybe a letter for you 
and me.” 


This 


of others. 


Street, New York. 


Our Milk Project 


One morning a child came to kindergarten and 
built a cheese factory from our large floor blocks. 
This he had seen the day before while in the 
country with his parents. We talked about the 
factory that morning and the making of cheese; 
this led up to the subject of the cow. We used 
our sand table for a pasture, put green crepe 
paper down for grass, placed some toy cows in 
the pasture and some in the barn. We laid out 
a cornfield behind the farmhouse. 

Another day we built a street with several 
homes and one larger building for a schoolhouse, 


¥ 


TO THE HOUSES 


something to Do 


is our subscribers’ tm 
through which they may publish original 


be carefully. considered and those available 
paid for at our regular rates. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 


using our floor blocks. 


We pasted numbers cut 
from old calendars on the houses, put up porches 
and used pieces of unprinted newspaper for our 


sidewalks. The children brought tiny bottles 
and painted them with “Bon Ami” to represent 
milk bottles. 

In playing our game, we used two toy 
telephones, one at the delivery milk plant, 
the other at the small houses. One child stood 
near a house, the number of which he knew, 
and phoned to the plant that he wished a pint 
or a quart of milk. 
Another child delivered 
the milk with our small 
auto truck. Each child 


department 


teaching helps, and receive the experience had to recognize the 
numbers to play the 
Your timely, short contributions will game. One day we 


made butter and served 


Address it with crackers. The 
120 East 16th children learned to 
recognize pictures -.of 


Holstein and Guernsey 
cows, and to tell which 
gave more milk and which gave more cream. 
Cuiara Liston, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A Valentine-Day Project That Grew 


Not unlike other self-initiated community 
interests, this one had its origin in the plan- 
ning of a Valentine-Day celebration. Since the 
Ravinia post office is within walking distance 
of the school all the group went to visit it. 
Attention was called to detail by both pupil 
and teacher. Upon returning to the schoolroom 
a committee was appointed and work organized. 
The building was crudely put together, but in 

its lines resembled the village post office. 
| Signs were made by the children, “‘Ravinia 
Post Office,” “Open,” “Closed,” “‘Letters,”’ 
| “Stamps,” etc. One child made a hat 
with the word ‘Postmaster’ printed across 
the front. Someone brought a bag for 
the postman’s letters and on it was printed 
1 “U. S. Mail.” Another child brought a 
hat box from which the mailman made 
daily collections. 

Every child had made a _ valentine; 
| many had made four or five. Each child 
| wrote the name and address of another 
| on the envelope and made a stamp which 
was placed correctly. Letters incorrectly 
addressed were returned to the sender. 
On Valentine Day the mailman was very 


‘ 
| im 
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THERE WAS A STRAIGHT ROUTE FROM THE DAIR 


THE POST OFFICE SUGGESTED OTHER COMMUNITY NEEDS 


busy. . Each child was happy to see that his 
valentine had actually been delivered. 

The day following the sending of valentines 
the question arose, ‘‘What shall we do with our 
post office?’ There were many suggestions. 
One was, ‘‘May we send messages that are not 
valentines and play .post office all the year?” 
Then, with the attention turned toward com- 
munity needs, some child suggested having a 
grocery store near the post office like the village 
grocery store, and “since there is a drug store 
near the grocery store we might have the village 
of Ravinia in our room.” A committee was 
chosen to work on the grocery-store idea and 
another committee to work out the drug store. 
Each committee visited the store they had 
chosen to make and came back ready to work, 
with first-hand information. 

The grocery-store committee found that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown took care of the grocery 
store and that there was a butcher. Not all the 
children knew this fact, although all had gone 
with older people to make purchases. Alan 
asked if he might have the first turn to be Mr. 
Brown. Rosamond stated that she would like 
to wear a white apron and make sandwiches like 
those made by Mrs. Brown. The sandwiches 
were made of manila and colored paper, tri- 
angular in shape, and one was ham, another 
peanut butter and still another lettuce. There 
was realism in this cut-paper work, even to the 
use of brown crayon to represent the brown 
crusts of bread. The sandwiches were sold on a 
dainty flowered paper plate. The teachers paid 
ten cents each in play money. 

The butcher needed an ice chest in which to 
keep bacon and eggs, so one child brought an 
orange crate which was fitted to look like an 
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electric one. The children 
who took milk daily went to 
the play-grocery with five 
cents or more which they had 
obtained through the play- 
bank. From the ice chest 
Mr. Brown took the half 
pints of milk and made 
change when necessary. 
During a visit to Mr. 
Brown’s store these signs 
were in evidence: “Drink 
more milk,” ‘‘We sell fruit,” 
or ‘Kat fresh vegetables.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
found that they were mis- 
placing money obtained 
from purchasers. Upon 
consideration someone sug- 
gested making a cashregister 
like the one in the village 
store. Several plans were proposed. At last two 
children, working together, used two boxes, One, 
a cheese box, was placed upright. Into it there 
was fitted a cigar box, which had been divided 
into six partitions to hold coins. The box was 
not attached but was made like a drawer. The 
space between the upright box and the drawer 
was covered with oak-tag, and numbers were 
printed on the front of the register. A bell was 
securely attached to ring when the numbers 
were struck by the children. This arrangement 
for keeping money in an orderly manner proved 
so successful that the druggist decided to have a 
cash register just like Mr. Brown’s. The drug 
store played an important part in the project, 
supplying envelopes for the many letters which 
were being sent through the play post office. 
The drug-store committee had found that the 
village drug store sold envelopes, so made some 
to be sold in the play-store. 


It was arranged that the best letters written 
by the children were to be chosen by the group. 
One child went to buy the envelope and stamp. 
The envelope cost three cents, the stamp two 
cents. The following questions were typical of 
those arising: “How much did it cost to send 
the letter?” “If the child had ten cents, how 
much money had he left?”” Many other thought- 
provoking questions in number were stimulated 
by this play. 

Not only the drug store and post office produced 
a vital interest in number, but the grocery store 
also was responsible for its share in stimulating 
number interest with its dozens of clay eggs, its 
pounds of clay potatoes and bananas, its quarts, 
pints and half-pints of milk. 

The children originated a story which told of 
the activity. It was printed in large type and 
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hung up for group reading. A large crayon 
drawing on 12” x 18” paper illustrated this story: 

We have a post office. 

Eric is the postmaster. 

Jack is the postman. 

He collects the mail at 10:00 in the morning 
and at 2:00 in the afternoon. 

We have a grocery store. 

Alan is Mr. Brown. 

He sells groceries, fruits and vegetables. 

Rosamond is Mrs. Brown. 

She sells milk and sandwiches. 

We have a drug store. 

Warren and Heath are the druggists. 

They sell toothbrushes and tooth ,paste. 


A song of original melody and words, called 
“Our Song,” was made by two children: 


Our GROcERY-STORE Sona. 
‘‘When I go to the grocery store I buy 
Many things to eat, 
I buy some oranges and oatmeal too, 
And also some cream of wheat.” 


Other grocery-store and post-office songs were 
used which were not original. Games which 
were previously used as farm games had new 
words substituted which told of post-office, 
grocery-store or drug-store activities. A game 
in which telephone orders were taken was a 
frequent choice. 

Two or three second-graders read to the first 
grade about the milkman and the postman from 
“New Stories” by Marjorie Hardy. The kinder- 
garten children came to buy toothbrushes and 
tooth paste from the drug store. The first- 
graders showed signs of delight to have other 
grades interested in their play. 

Pictures of the group activity were photo- 
graphed by an interested parent, the films of 
which were used by the children in making 
pictures on blueprint paper to be used in books 


they were making. Each book contained the 
following: 


Contents 

Our Picture 1 
Our Story 2 
Our Song 3 


This interest lasted over a period of six 
weeks. Each child of a group of forty-four 
children participated in the activity in one 
or more ways, i.e., close observation, con- 
structive suggestions, experimentation in | 
making needed objects suggested, compo- 
sition of song, story and letter writing or 
dramatization. 


There was a noticeable growth socially in 
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the way. of self-initiative, co-operation and inde- 
pendence. It was found that a community 
interest is especially well adapted to a large 
group as there is opportunity for many children 
to participate at the same time, thus giving 
individual expression along many lines of interest 
leading to a common end. 
Leeta Reep Hatey, Ravinia, 
(First Grade, 1928.) 
From Tone Placing to the Toy Band 

There is no time when a child’s ability to 
imitate is as keen as during the kindergarten 
age, and no greater opportunity is offered them 
than the music period. By means of various 
devices they are given splendid opportunities 
for development but the game “Echo” furnishes 
the most individual help. Each one in turn 
goes to the opposite corner of the room from the 
teacher or leader, who gives a sound or call. 
This the pupil sends back as the “‘echo.”’ Simple 
calls are used at first, given names in musical 
tone, later both names, then simple sentences 
of three or four words as the pupil shows ability 
to retain and reproduce accurately. The pupil 
sending back the correct echo is allowed to 
choose his successor from the class. In an 
advanced stage of the game the pupils may be 
chosen to give tone forms to others who send 
back the echoes; this involves the whole class. 
Keeping a list of those giving correct tones, 
for reference as to development from time to 
time, and to rely upon when organizing the band, 
is helpful. 

It may develop that several children can 
reproduce the correct sounds together, creating 
harmony unconsciously as one child helps 
another. And possibly some previous lessons 
in ear training and concentration will be neces- 
sary before going further. 

A good try-out for ‘“Safety-first”’ teaching is 
to have children take turns standing on the 


opposite side of the room from the teacher, 
(Continued on page 63) 
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keeps 
Chick-a 
From "Sing Away Songs for Children.” Published. by Milton. Bradley Co. 
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Little Brother of the Squirrels 


By Patren BEARD 


@XQ|NCE upon a time, that happens to be 
AY) now, there lived on a street in a busy 

1} town a boy who was called Billy. His 
father was a policeman and their- home 


“¥*| was right at the corner of two streets 
where high elms looked in at Billy’s upstairs 


window. If you are a policeman’s son, you 
know that much of a policeman’s usefulness is 
the helping of others to safety, directing and 
guarding those who need help. Billy admired his 
father. Some day he intended, too, to be a strong 
man who would help others in many ways and 
who would wear a blue uniform and a blue cap 
and white gloves. That would be splendid. 

Up high in the elms that looked into the 
window there lived a mother squirrel. Often, 
as Billy looked out, he would see Mother Squirrel 
sitting upon the branch that had been cut off. 
It was very near the summer nest she had made 
by nibbling off tiny twigs in March and stuffing 
in tender new leaves in April to make a bed in 
the hollow of a tree. Billy, who has bright sharp 
eyes, watched her from his window. Some- 
times he put nuts upon his window ledge under 
the dormer window and Mother Squirrel would 
come down a long branch of the elm 
and find them and carry them 
away to store where she could 
find them if she wanted them. 

She had a queer way of 
storing food; she would 
often go down to the 
garden at the rear of 
Billy’s home where he 
was making his own 
spring garden. There 
she would scratch the 
earth with her sharp 


front paws and make a hole, and into the hole 
would go a nut, nicely planted. Then she would 
cover it with her little nose and pat it with her 
paws. And nobody but Mother Squirrel and 
Billy would know where the treasure was put! 
Billy would not touch it but he wondered if 
peanuts would come up in his garden. Hé 
thought not, for Mother Squirrel had a family 
of four tiny little gray squirrels up in the hole of 
the tall elm tree. She had built there because 
it was a safe place, and perhaps because of Billy’s 
thoughtful supply of peanuts on his window 
ledge. Often, when he was working on his 
garden, Billy would happen upon one of Mother 
Squirrel’s nuts, and more often upon nutshells. 
And he knew the family up high in the elm were 
growing daily and that some day their mother 
would let them come down to his garden them- 
selves! He hoped he would see that! 

Mother Squirrel was very careful of her four 
little ones. She kept them up in the elm near the 
nest. If the largest wanted to run about too 
much, she would give him a hard pat with her 
paw just as a mother cat would punish her kitten. 
And Billy saw her teach the young squirrels how 
to nibble new little buds and tender 
twigs on the maple that was next 
door to the elm. That was 
the way she taught them 

to eat. 

Every day Mother 
Squirrel planned lessons 

for her family of little 

squirrels just as if 
they were going to 
school in the elm. 
She taught them how 
— to run along certain 
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branches, how to jump short distances and how to 
run up and down the trunk of the tree a short 
way. She taught them to follow her lead where- 


ever she went. And every day Billy saw that 
the four were growing more quick in their agile 
understanding of the things gray squirrels must 
know how to do! He waited for the day when 
Mother Squirrel would let them all follow her 
down her tree to the street. He wondered what 
would happen then. 

It happened ona Saturday! Billy just chanced 
to be outdoors with his rake and his spade. 
He looked up; he somehow knew that things were 
happening up in the elm. He had heard excited 
talking in squirrel language. He saw, one by one, 
each of the little squirrels follow her in single file 
beginning with the largest, down to the smallest— 
for each was just a wee bit different in size, as 
kittens are. 

Across the way from Billy’s house, where the 
two streets met, was a green lawn with a hedge 
and in the garden was a fine walnut tree. It was 
plain that Mother Squirrel was going to take her 
family over to show them that useful tree and let 
them romp there safe from cats. In order to 
reach this garden, she had to cross the sidewalk, 
leap over the gutter where there was often water 
rushing to a sewer opening, run briskly over the 
wide street where automobiles often swept by 
and then jump up to the curbing and reach the 
green grass safely. She had to watch out for 
dogs and cats as well as for traffic. She had to 
look backward because of the four little squirrels 
who followed in single file. Billy saw them reach 
the street. 

Mother Squirrel went ahead very fast. The 
next little one, the next and the next followed! 
But the wee-est squirrel of all, at the very end of 
the line, was slower. He did not travel as fast. 
He did not follow as well! 

Mother Squirrel, the next and the next and the 
next went safely across the road to the garden 
and the nut tree. But just as the wee-est squirrel 
reached the curb to leap over it, just as he was 
starting to follow the lead of the one ahead, what 
do you suppose happened? Billy held his breath, 
he was so excited. Why, along came an auto- 
mobile—oot-toot! And the wee-est squirrel was 
so frightened that he thought only of going where 
it was safe, into some hole like his home-nest, 
dark and safely away from the automobile that 
was so huge and frightful. Into the first hole 
that he saw he went in less time than it takes to 
tell about it. It was the hole of the sewer 
opening at the corner of Billy’s street! 
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Mother Squirrel and the next, the next and the 
next went on to the tree. They did not see what 
had happened. 

But Billy did! 

Billy ran to the opening and peeped down! 

There below, in the wetness, clung the poor 
little wee-est squirrel. He could not get out. 
He had nothing to climb out on! He had no 
way to call his mother who was so far away. 
Nor could Mother Squirrel have helped him 
if she had come. But Billy knew how to help! 
He was the son of a policeman. He could think 
and act quickly, and he remembered his rake there 
in the yard. 


In a minute, Billy had thrust the end of the 
rake down the sewer opening, straight to the 
squirrel down in the sewer. And this wee-est 
one, who had been taught to climb so well by 
Mother Squirrel, came up, up the rake, and was at 
last safe at the top. He was very wet and 
frightened when he reached the part of the rake 
near Billy. Billy caught it, just as he would 
have held a little kitten! He wiped it off on the 
clean grass. He carried it over to the hedge 
where the squirrel family were playing tag. 
Mother Squirrel heard the lost one chatter when 
Billy put it down on the grass, and she came run- 
ning! 

Billy saw her wrap her wee-est one about her 
neck and carry it safely back across the street to 
the nest in the elm. There she put it to bed ‘and 
left it to sleep off its fright. And she went back 
to play with the next and the next and the next. 
So, they had their first lesson in being left to look 
out for themselves. And that evening Mother 
Squirrel came to Billy’s window for her peanuts 
and lingered as if to show Billy he had made her 
happy. She did not say ‘“Thank you,” but Billy 
felt that she knew what he had done and she 
doubtless would have said something if she could 
have spoken. 


“T was just helping,” thought Billy to himself. 
“That’s what a policeman does. I’ was the 
squirrel’s policeman! Some day I'll be a real 
one!” 

There is more to this true story. The news- 
paper heard what Billy had done and, if you 
please, they wrote it all for the afternoon edition. 
Many people left nuts to spread the squirrels’ 
table on Billy’s window ledge. All the town 
children were interested. They too became real 
friends of Mother Squirrel’s family. And the 
wee-est one grew up to be a big and happy squirrel, 
larger than his mother. 


NCE upon a time there was a little boy 

who made a Valentine. It was a very 

pretty Valentine with a big red heart 

painted on it. Underneath the big red 

heart was printed in large letters I LOVE 
YOU. When the Valentine was quite finished 
and the paint dry, the little boy put it into an 
envelope and sealed it. - He dipped his pen in the 
ink and very carefully wrote the address of the 
little girl who lived on the farm where he had 
visited last summer. Then he put a stamp (just 
the color of the Valentine’s heart) in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

But so eager was the little boy to hurry the 
Valentine on its journey that, I am sorry to say, 
he did not fasten the stamp very securely. Two 
of its corners were loose. He ran to the green 
Mail Box at the corner, pulled down the little 
handle, and pushed the envelope through the slot 
marked “Letters.” 

‘Please take this Valentine to the little girl on 
the farm,” he said to the Mail Box. Then he 
skipped off home. 

“Why, boy,” the Mail Box tried to call, “I 
can’t move from this corner. I have to stay right 
where Iam. People depend upon me to be here. 
That’s my business. But I’ll speak to the Post- 
man when he comes at three o’clock.” 

At three o’clock, there was the click of a lock in 
the door of the Mail Box. And there was the 


- Postman in his gray uniform with brass buttons. 


Each of the buttons had on it a picture of a post- 
man handing out a letter. The Postman carried a 
post bagoverhisshoulder. Heput the letters in it. 

‘Please take this Valentine to the little girl on 
the farm,” the Mail Box creaked to the Postman. 

“T can take it to the Post Office,”’ answered the 
Postman. “But I shall have to give it to the 
Mail Clerk there, because I have to keep on my 
rounds.” Then the Postman locked the Mail 
Box and walked back to the Post Office. 

“Please send this Valentine to the little girl on 
the farm,” the Postman said to the Mail Clerk in 
the Post Office as he emptied the letters from his 
bag on a large flat table. 

It was then that the Valentine lost her stamp. 
With all the jostling and bouncing it had worked 
loose, and now was gone. 

“Oh, me, oh my, what shall I do?” thought the 
Valentine to herself. ‘I may never get to the 
little girl at all. Or if I do, it may be way past 
St. Valentine’s Day. I may be here for weeks 
and weeks and then thrown away.” But the 
Valentine did not know what Postmasters do 


The Valentine That Went on a Journey 


By JosEPHINE BovuTon 


when a stamp is lost. Nor did she know that 
she was four days ahead of time. The Mail Clerk 
saw the Valentine’s plight, and wrote out a card 
asking fora newstamp. Then he mailed the card 
to the address on the Valentine’s envelope, and 
put the Valentine in a pigeonhole marked ‘“‘Post- 
age Due.”’ Two days later the little girl returned 
the card in an envelope with a two-cent stamp.” ! 

That afternoon the Valentine woke up with"a 
start. She found herself lifted out of the pigeon- 

hole. “Oh dear, oh me!” she almost cried. 
““Now they are going to send me to the dead letter 
office.” But the loving message and her bright 
red heart kept the Valentine brave. “Anyway,” 
she comforted herself, ‘at least, I am not being 
thrown away.” 

Then the new stamp was pasted on her 
envelope, very securely, and the Valentine went 
into a pile of letters. ‘The Mail Clerk sorted the 
big letters and the smaller letters so they were 
all right side up. Then he put them through a 
machine which marked on them the name of the 
city and the date. The machine cancelled the 
stamps at the same time. It was an electric 
machine and could mark twenty-five thousand 
letters an hour. The Valentine went through 
the machine too. All the letters were sorted for 
states and towns. Then the Valentine felt her- 
self being tied with a piece of string into a package 
of mail. 

Plop, into a canvas mail pouch went the 
Valentine. The Mail Clerk fastened on a label 
telling where it was to go. He closed the top of 
the mail pouch and snapped a padlock on it. 
Then he put it on the mail truck. 

Chug, chug, chug, chug, went the green mail 
truck with iron gratings straight through the 
traffic of the busy streets, because it had the right 
of way, carrying Uncle Sam’s mail. Chug, chug, 
chug, chug, to the mail car of the train which 
went over fields, through tunnels, over bridges, 
past stations to the farm country where the little 
girl lived. 

The Railway Mail Clerk in the mail car watched 
the stops and put the mail pouch off at the proper 
station. The mail pouch was taken to the Town 
Post Office. The Town Postmaster unlocked the 
padlock and all the letters were sorted again. 

“Here is the mail for your route,” said the 
Town Postmaster to the Mail Carrier who drove a 
small automobile with R. F. D. painted on its 
side. This meant Rural Free Delivery, because 
mail had to be carried to the farm every day—so 
far was it from the town. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A Winter Scene 


The heavy snows 
Have capped with white the pine-tree tops 
Where sleep the big black crows. 


—From the Japanese 


The Snowdrop 


Close to the sod 
There can be seen 
A thought of God 
In white and green. 


—Author Unknown 


Do You Know? 


By Nora SMITH 


Do you know about Rice, American Rice,— 
White as the snew and exceedingly nice? 

Where does it come from, and where does it grow? 
Tell all the story of Rice that you know. 


Sailors from Africa took all the pains; 

Brought to this country the hard little grains. 
Down in our Southland they found the right soil, 
Found in the harvest reward for their toil. 


Food for a third of the race is the Rice, 
White as the snow, and exceedingly nice; 
Finest of paper and straw it will make; 
Starch, meal, and flour to mix you a cake. 


Hail to the sailors who brought us the Rice! 

Hail to the foods that our palates entice! 

Hail to the land where ’tis planted in rows!— 

The Southland, our own land, where snowy Rice grows. 


—Permission of the Author 


My Country’s Flag 
By Juniata StarrorD 


This is my country’s flag, 
And I am my country’s boy! 
To love and serve her well 
Will ever be my joy. 


February Fourteenth 
By Joan Patren Towne 


We have a postbox in our school, 
An almost real one, too. 

There are valentines for all of us, 
And there are three for you! 


—Permission of the Author 


Poems for Young Citizens 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Popcorn 
By Epira S. (age 11) 


Hopping up and down the cage, 
Popping all about, 

Bursting into fluff with rage, 
Striving to get out. 


—Courtesy, Cambridge-Haskell School 


Adventures with the Eldest Daughter, 
Eight Years Old 


By Vacue. LINnpDsAY 


We will ride in flying machines 

To Hillville. 

Then we will ride in autos of gold 

To the crossroads. 

Then we will ride on the backs of mice 
To a flour mill. 


Then we will ride on a tremendous cloud 
To nowhere 

Thus we will ride 

Where the ride is the whole adventure. 


And then on our tiptoes across the still small nursery, 
On, past the babies’ cribs and the toys so funny, 

We will step through the flowered Chinese wallpaper, 
Instantly to where the dragons caper. 


Instantly 

To somewhere, somewhere, somewhere. 

A place where they live on citron and tea and cinnamon, 
And the Chinese Polly always wants a cracker. 


—Copyright in “‘Children, the Magazine for Parents” 


Geography 


Big sister plays a em with me, 
We call the game Geography. 

The North Pole is up by my nose, 
The South Pole way down by my toes, 
And all the places in between 

On maps at school I’ve often seen. 
Wherever sister touches me 

I must tell what that place should be. 
I don’t remember Holland well, 

And Asia’s very hard to tell; 

But Russia cannot be forgot 

Because it is a ticklish spot! 


—From “Do You Remember” by Marjorie Seymour Watts 
Copyright, 1927, by The Four Seas Company 


Union and Liberty 
By Outver WENDELL HoLMEs 


Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 

Borne through their battle-fields’ thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 

Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 

Loud rings the Nation’s cry,— 

Union and Liberty! One Evermore! 


—Courtesy, Houghton Mifflin Company 


Cork How To Tuem. By Peter Adams. 
112 pages. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. $1.26. 

HE school and home what-to-do-next depart- 

ment will be grateful for this offering from 

the experience of an author who knows technically 

all about his subject. All of us love ships and 

ship models; the making of the latter is no longer 

confined to the woodshed and the banks of the 
brook but takes its place among the arts. 

This book, then, is essential. It tells boys and 
girls how to build perfect little ship modéls, two 
inches high, from ordinary bottle corks, matches, 
some pins, thread and paper for sails—ships that 
truly float. Peter Adams has spent most of his 
life on the sea and his knowledge of his subject is 
therefore accurate and interestingly used to make 
and describe these small models. The typesrange 
from the earliest Phoenician and Viking vessels to 
modern racing sloops, with an account of the 
history of each included with the directions. 
The present popularity of visual education in the 
elementary school, with an accompanying use of 
sand-table and other miniature reproductions of 
subject-matter, gives Mr. Adams’ book a real use- 
fulness in education as well as a craftwork value. 


Juniok Home Prospiems. By Kate W. Kinyon and L. 
Thomas Hopkins. Illustrated. 214 pages. Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Company, Chicago. $1.00. 

IVE years of investigation and study of 

the needs of junior high school girls on the 
part of the authors resulted in this unique 
textbook in better, more 

intelligent living for the ore 

growing-up young per- 3 

son. The age of make- 

believe is past but, in 
too many instances, 
the world of reality is 
not brought to girls 
with sufficient quota 
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education for healthy, helpful living which 
“Junior Home Problems” aims to direct. 

The home budget, co-operation with house- 
keeping, the care of younger children, what to do 
in case of family illness, making home a friendly 
hospitable place, and the relation of home to 
community are presented in the chapters through 
pleasant things to do and conclusions to be 
arrived at from the doing. The book would 
seem to stand alone in its field, for this kind of 
practical education for character through the 
building up of personality is new. This gives it 
an immediate place in the schools. 


Lincotn, Grows Up. By Carl Sandburg. Illustrated 
by James Daugherty. 222 pages. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

deen Carl Sandburg wrote “‘Abraham Lin- 

coln, the Prairie Years” in 1926 it was 
immediately acclaimed a fresh and originally 
interpretive life of this beloved American. 

Written for adults, Mr. Sandburg’s distinctive 

style, the clearness of his word pictures, made 

the book of instant appeal to young people. 

This direct envisioning of the hardship and 

adventure of pioneer life was a touch with history 

that children understood. ‘To meet the increased 
demand for the story of Lincoln’s boyhood as told 
in the beginning of the book the present edition, 
made from the first twenty-seven chapters of the 
original volume, is offered to juvenile readers. 
Wehavehere Lincoln’s babyhood and boyhood at 

Knob Creek Farm and on Little Pigeon Creek; his 

games and chores; the tools he handled and used; 

his adventures on the Mississippi, until, at 
nineteen, leaving home to make his fortune 
at Salem, Abraham Lincoln grew up. 
This has been told before, we say. Not 
told, though, with the prairie winds 
for accompaniment and the aroma 
of hoecake and molasses in our 
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“He lived with trees, with the burning color of 
autumn, with the lone wild duck riding a north 
wind and crying down on a line north and south, 
the faces of open sky and weather, the ax which 
is an individual one-man instrument, these he 
had for companions, books, friends, talkers, chums 
of his endless soliloquies. 

“He found his life thrown in ways where there 
was a certain chance for a certain growth. Andso 
he grew. Silence found him; he met silence. 
In the making of him as he was, the element of 
silence was immense.” 

Out of these universal experiences, this primi- 
tive companionship with things of the earth for 
which all children long, emerges as from the hand 
of a great sculptor the figure of Lincoln for boys 
and girls. 


Your Cuitp Topay AND TOMORROW. 
Gruenberg. 255 pages. 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

A GuipEe To LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 
Taylor Field. 287 pages. 
$1.72. 


‘THE book in home and school guidance of 
children which stands the test of the present 
adjustments in thinking on education 
sufficiently well to create a demand for a new 
edition is assuredly a sound book. This can be 
assumed in the case of the two titles wejlist here. 
Both are revised new-type editions of books for 
which there has been a steady demand over a 
period of time. Conditions in child psychology 
and children’s literature have changed since they 
were written but their theories were sufficiently 
projected to be still timely. 

Mrs. Gruenberg’s book embodies the knowledge 
of mental hygiene and child training which the 
Child Study Association of America has gained 
through years of study and investigation. Mr. 
Field wrote ‘‘Fingerposts to Children’s Reading” 
several years ago for the help of librarians, 
teachers and parents, but there has been such a 
multiplication of children’s books since then that 
his present edition is almost a new work. He 
covers the topics: Home Reading and Story- 
Telling. Good Books for Home and School. 
Supplementary Reading. The Children’s Li- 
brary. Mother Goose. The Illustrating of Chil- 
dren’s Books. 


By Sidonie Matsner 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 


By Walter 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 


Betrer By Carleton Washburne and Myron 
M. Stearns. 342 pages. Fhe John Day Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


‘THE wide and encouraging interest of the pub- 
lic in education which gives place to school 
discussion and the opinions of teachers in news- 
papers and national magazines has created an 
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immediate demand for “Better Schools.” The 
book combines the experience of one of the fore- 
most school superintendents in the country with 
the skill in presentation of his subject of an 
author who has traveled from New York to 
California reporting high spots in teaching. 
Carleton Washburne has skilfully reorganized a 
town’s thinking for greater efficiency in its schools. 
Myron Stearns can enlist the attention of a reader 
who has never visited a classroom in the progress 
for which Mr. Washburne’s success stands. 

The plan of the book has been to bring together 
school enterprises in different parts of the United 
States for comparison and emphasis. The general 
needs of an educational program, specific research 
and experiments with children from which some- 
thing may be learned, the newer functions of the 
schools in relation to a changed society, and 
schools and politics are presented in this volume. 
The book has a real value in offering practical 
suggestions to teachers, superintendents and 
members of school boards. It will demonstrate 
to parents concerned with the welfare of their 
children, and taxpayers concerned with the costs 
of the public schools, the means by which they 
can understand and remedy their local situations. 


ScHooL TRAINING OF GIFTED CHILDREN. 
Herbert Goddard. Illustrated. 226 pages. 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


By Henry 
World Book 
52.00. 


ONE of the most interesting ideas of modern 
educational theory is that it is as dangerous 
for a bright child to be held back to the mental 
level of his chronological age as to expect a back- 
ward child to fit into an average class. We 
have been slow indeed in arriving at this conclu- 
sion, and the literature on the subject of special 
training for the child of high intelligence quota is 
therefore meagre. 

Dr. Goddard is professor of clinical psychology, 
the Ohio State University, and brings long and 
successful experience to the program his book 
unfolds. He looks at both sides of the questions 
as to whether the very intelligent child should be 
placed in a special class, and describes method in 
the class of this character which is being found 
valuable in the Cleveland public schools. He tells 
us the qualifications of a teacher for these chil- 
dren, why they are above the average in achieve- 
ment, suggests classroom equipment and the kind 
of curriculum they need and control in the 
parental relationship. Whether or not classes 
for gifted children are widely projected, the book 
should serve as a text for students and teachers 
who believe that the individual child should be 
educated, not the group, and that opportunity 
furnishes the best stuff of time-saving in the 
school. 
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Sminc-Away Sones ror CuHILpREN. Words by Harriette 
Melissa Mills. Music by Elsie A. Merriman. IIlus- 
trated. Eighty-eight Songs. The Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. $2.00. 


WE are increasingly aware that music is as 
universal a language as speech. This is 
particularly true in childhood; that child who 
appreciates and is able to reproduce simple tunes 
and harmony will find life richer in beauty and 
understanding. ‘The musical training which had 
its,inception in the kindergarten has given impulse 
to that of the school, with outcomes of orchestra- 
tion, dancing and the making of primitive musical 
instruments. 

‘‘Sing-Away Songs for Children” comes to us 
from the music theory and practice of one of the 
oldest and best-established kindergarten-primary 
centers. Miss Mills’ training school is affiliated 
with New York University and her graduates are 
carrying the message of humanitarianism in 
education for which the kindergarten stands to 
every section of the country. Miss Merriman 
who composed the songs studied with Edward 
MacDowell. She has taught them successfully 
to many groups of students and children. The 
collection embodies the lyric feeling of a trained 
composer, a knowledge of what and how children 
sing naturally, and the rare sympathy with their 


PICTURE SCORE 


Copyright, 1928 by C.C. Birchard& Compa 


BOSTON 
221 Columbus Avenue 
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interests which is the real background for all 


teaching. 


The songs are divided into groups for the sea- 
sons, for holidays, prayers and hymns. Each is 
short, tuneful and singable. The accompaniments 
are so simple that the teacher of limited musical 
training will be able to interpret them. The 
book is so charmingly illustrated with silhouettes 
by Janet Laura Scott that it will appeal to mothers 
for home use as well as the schools. 


My Boox or Parties. By Madeline Snyder. Illus- 
trated. 191 pages. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, New York. $2.00. 

Puay Days. Smith-Coops. 45 pages. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $0.76. 


ys to do next in the way of entertainment 
in school and home engrosses attention all 
the year. Recreation is finding a larger place for 
itself in school and community life; the profession 
of play director, from the community children’s- 
parties person to the pageant specialist is now a 
recognized one. Theabove titles, one in pamphlet 
form and one in lavish binding for home use or 
the school library, are new and helpful in giving 
children good times. 

Miss Snyder’s book is a charming storehouse of 
children’s parties. For five years she directed 


A reproduction in miniature of the children’s Picture Score for the ed- 
ucational Toy Orchestra. Each child has his own part, and the score is large 
and clear. Price each, 5 cents. The teacher’s score with piano part is 25 cents. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


Address Boston Office 
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Picture Scores 
for Toy Orchestra 


By means of the new Picture Scores you may 
now give your very youngest children in the 
kindergarten and lower grades the benefits of 
Toy Orchestra training. Picture Scores are the 
latest development in the educational Toy Or- 
chestra Movement. Pictures are the first sym- 
bols understood by the child. It is by pictures 
that the new scores teach the child to follow the 
symbols of rhythm. The child plays whenever 
he sees the picture of his instrument appearing 
on his score. This is his introduction to the 
reading of rhythmic patterns. From this simple 
activity, the reading of note values is but a 
short and easy step. Send for copies of these 
scores on approval and introduce the educa- 
tional Toy Orchestra to your kindergarten and 
first-grade children. 


NEW YORK 
113 West 57th Street 


—— 
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the Children’s Entertainment Bureau of New 
York, which was ready at short notice to meet 
alrnost any desired entertainment needs of the 
school group as well as those of the home. 

The co-authors of “Play Days” are Helen Nor- 
man Smith, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education and Helen L. Coops, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, University of Cincin- 
nati. The programs they offer combine physical 
education and health in public-school organized 
play and athletic activities. The needs of the 
rural school receive particular attention. 


A. B. C. Primer anp Story Boox. By Kay Swan. 
Illustrated in color. 32 pages. Barse and Company, 
New York. $0.50. 


Tue Litrite Boox. By Marjorie Hardy. Illustrated 
in color. 48 pages. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. $0.24. 


OUR important new piece of kindergarten and 
first-grade furniture, the browsing table, will 
be made even more attractive and educational by 
the addition of these two beginning books for 
beginning readers. They are small enough to be 
easily held by small hands without hurting their 
gay pictures, which unconsciously teach a child to 
read because they so closely suggest the text of 
the sentences printed beneath. Kay Swan’s 
pictures that fill the “A. B. C. Primer’ are gor- 
geous in color, attractive enough to make a nurs- 
ery frieze or decorations for the kindergarten. 
Marjorie Hardy’s book is a _ supplementary 
preprimer for use with her well-known “Wag 
and Puff” primer of the ‘‘Child’s Own Way 
Series.” 
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More Asovur 
trated. 158 pages. 
York. $2.00. 


RS. SLOAN’S “Ellie” is the loved story- 

book companion of a great number of 
“‘six-to-ten’s.”” This is a difficult age for the book 
buyer to please, and particularly for the author 
and artist to appeal to. Fairy tales are losing 
their glamour. Our vocabulary for reading alone 
is not yet equal to the adventure book§we 
should like to tackle, but, alas, we are the 
great adventurers of our period, builders of sand 
castles, diggers of caves, tamers of wild ponies. 
The stuff of our books should be woven from color- 
ful everyday life, and so few adults find the 
romance which touches the commonplace for 
childhood. 

“Ellie” and ‘‘Fran” are two everyday small 
adventurers in the country, at the beach, on 
trains and at home. Mrs. Sloan has studied the 
language interests and capabilities of children of 
this age with Lucy Sprague Mitchell at the City 
and Country School, New York. Her previous 
“Ellie at Sandacre’’ was well received both by 
mothers and for reading in the school. One may 


safely predict the same success for ‘““More About 
Ellie.” 


By Eleanor Verdery Sloan. TIllus- 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New 


SKEEzIx Out West. By Frank King. Illustrated. 
pages. Reilly and Lee Company, Chicago. $1.00. 
FRAN K KING’S art is of wide appeal; nation- 

ally successful as a newspaper cartoonist, he is 
equally so in giving children good, worth-while 
picturebooks. He never fails to establish the right 
relationship between the adult and the child, as 
illustrated in the companionship of Uncle Walt 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
A Professional Magazine for Classroom 


Teachers of All Grades 


PRESENTS ITS EDITOR 


Florence Hale 


ISS FLORENCE HALE of Athol, Mass., was educated in the State Normal’School , 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 


York City, also at summer school, Harvard University. 


Miss Hale is now a member of the State Department of Education of Maine. _ 
assuming her present position, Miss Hale was, for eleven years, Director of Training and 
Principal of the Training School in connection with the Aroostook State Normal School, 


Miss Hale has given addresses in over thirty different states at Teachers’ Colleges, ° 
State Teachers’ Associations, Teachers’ Institutes, Parent-Teacher and Women’s Club 
meetings, and has also given courses in elementary education at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, and at Cornell University. At present, Miss Hale is a member of 
the Business and Professional Women’s Club, a vice president of the National Education 
Association, and one of the Board of Directors of the National Council of Administrative 


Women in Education. 
Send for a specimen copy and look it over. 


Educational Publishing Corporation  - 
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Presque Isle, Maine. 


We feel sure you will like it. 


54 Clayton St., Boston, Mass. 
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and Skeezix, and exactly the adventures every boy 
desires are had by the two, spiced with laughter 
and satisfying in their unfailingly happy ending. 

This fourth book of the series, which includes 
“Skeezix and Uncle Walt,” ‘‘Skeezix and Pal’ and 
“Skeezix at the Circus,” takes the small boy and 
his uncle into desert country. They meet Navaho 
Indians and their herds of sheep and goats; they 
see the Navaho squaws weave their rugs, and they 
attend a Hopi Indian dance,—a rain dance which 
brings rain and soaks them to the skin. 

Skeezix rides a burro over mesas and through 
deserts; he hears many stories of the desert, and 
sees prairie dogs, jack rabbits and a badger. Then 
he goes into the cliff dwellers’ ancient homes, where 
he finds arrowheads and pottery many centuries 
old. 

Each of the King books seems to find its own 
particular spot in the heart of a child. 


For the Valentine Month 
(Continued from page 34) 


Mother dear, I’ve made for you 
A lacey Valentine, 

To tell you that I want to be 
Your good child all the time. 


The valentine notes may begin: 


Although today, you’re far away, 
I’m thinking of you, dear, 

And want to say, that every day 
I wish that you were here. 


Playmate mine, Playmate mine, 
May I be your Valentine? 


Today you may be getting 
A finer valentine, 

But look inside and find the love 
I folded close in mine. 


A Project Curriculum in the Public Schools 
(Continued from page 8) 


project that the children are getting hourly 
practice in using each. Reference work and the 
lasting interest created in relation to each country 
or industry studied is so keen that many children 
still come back to their former teachers, even 
after two years, with some newspaper or maga- 
— clipping relating to the scene they had 
ilt. 

Perhaps the best summary of results will besome 
of the children’s own statements, selected almost 
at random from several hundred such evalua- 
tions: 
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No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


“GREAT MASTERS” 
A Home Toy for Children 


This attractive scrapbook of brown-toned paper and illus- 
trated stiff board cover includes 100 color miniatures of 
paintings by great masters and a booklet, “Picture Talks 
for Children,” by Maude I. G. Oliver, giving the full story 
of each picture. By the use of faithful color, these prints 
offer an accurate conception of the original. The title and 
name of the artist are indicated on each little print. 
Discriminating parents are delighted with this scrapbook. 


Postpaid $3.00 


Write for prospectus of complete miniature print 
series and loose-leaf texts. Free to teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. A.C. 424 Madison Ave., New York City 


MID-WESTERN BRANCH: 210 PALMER HOUSE SHOPS, CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED 


INGAWAY SONGS | 


CHILDREN 


~ MERRIMAN 


Sing-Away Songs for Children 
Words by Harriette Melissa Mills 
Music by Elsie A. Merriman 
offers a unique and valuable collection of delightful verse and tuneful 
melodies, each created to meet some direct need of the young child’s 
musical advancement as experienced in one of the nation’s foremost 

training schools for kindergarten teachers. 

The verses cover a great variety of subjects to meet the wide range of 
the little child’s interest and imagination. 

All of the Sing-Away Songs have been tested and perfected by actual 
experience in the teaching of small children, and this book is presented to 
teachers and mothers with the assurance that in its pages will be found a 
collection of verse and melody of delightful simplicity and charming 
for small children to ging, designed by authorities to further the child’s 
musical development. Price, $2.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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CUTTING * COLORING + CONSTRUCTION 


The “Village Series,’ designed by Lulu Maud Chance, 
combines excellent coloring, cutting and construction work. 
Complete instructions are furnished with each set for making 
the models and attaching standards so that they will stand 
alone. The finished models are ideal for sand-table use. 
A great variety of subjects. 


“BRADLEYS 
LINE TURE 
outs 


DUTCH VILLAGE 

. JAPANESE VILLAGE 
. ESKIMO VILLAGE 

. ARABIAN VILLAGE 
. AFRICAN VILLAGE 
. PILGRIM VILLAGE 
- INDIAN VILLAGE 


. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 

. THE LANDING OF CO- 
LUMBUS 

. SANTA CLAUS 

. CHINESE VILLAGE 

. MEXICAN VILLAGE 

. FILIPINO VILLAGE . OLDE JAMES TOWNE 

. ABRAHAM LINCOLN . THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


Price, per set, $0.50. Send for complete illustrated circular. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


Chicago 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 
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“Had to look things up in books and sometimes 
I only had a few minutes to do it in and I had to 
read fast, so it taught me to read faster.” 

“Made you like to read. Pronounce big 
words.” 

“T would not have read so much if it had not 
been for the project. Helped me understand 
reading better. More interested in it and can 
read bigger words.”’ 

“Talking about things in our project helped me 
know the hard words when I saw them in a book 
and pronounce them. Read everything I could 
find in newspapers and magazines about Japan, 
Egypt, ete.” 

‘Pageant helped us know history, the growth of 
civilization and how people lived, it was so 
important. We had®good history lessons.” 

“Pageant a great help. It kept me on the look- 
out for things in newspapers and magazines and 
even now I am still interested.” 

The creativity so evident in the material con- 
struction of projects reached beyond the manual 
and included the creation of arithmetic problems, 
original*poems, songs, plays and pageants. The 
children set many of their own poems to music 
and used them both for plays and as songs, sung 
for pure appreciation. 

PRAYER TO THOR. 

We, the high sixth grade of Jos. K. Gotwals 

School, made up a melody for this prayer: 


Oh, Thor! 

Mighty Thor! 

Our God of War 

Save us, we pray thee; 
Slay us no more 

With thy mighty hammer. 
Oh, Thor! 


Gold and riches that are thine, 

We will add more as priceless as divine. 
That will be our punishment. 

Oh, Thor! 

Mighty Thor! 


—FLorENcE HENpRICcKs, Sixth Grade. 


Spelling for Child Needs 


(Continued from page 28) 


their to up 
them today upon 
there told us 
these tomorrow use 
they too very 
things took walk 
think train want 
this tree water 
thought try was 
three two way 
time under we 


56 
8301 
8302 
8303 
8304 
8305 
8306 
8307 
8308 
8309 
\ 
2 
4 
f 


week white 
well who 
went why 
were will 
what wind 
when window 
where winter 


SEVENTY-E1GHTt Worps Ussep TWENTY OR 


wish 
with 
wood 
work 
would 


More TIMES BY A SECOND GRADE. 


A very useful list of words is that which com- 
prises all words used twenty times or more in one 
group of second-grade pupils during one year. 
There was a total of 78 of these words and all but 
eight were of general usefulness to every succeed- 
ing class and made a good basic list to memorize. 
Those in italics are the eight words of more than 
second-grade difficulty. The 78 words are given 


here with their frequ 
22 
44 
26 
199 
141 
20 
De... 29 
21 
bowls. . 
35 
39 
26 
qear....... 210 
21 
dishes....... 24 
37 
24 
19 
105 
250 
30 
36 
47 
19 
51 
113 
20 
Lincoln..... .27 
155 
70 
wee. . ..... 37 
52 
53 
Indian: ..... 42 
36 
19 
56 
87 


encies. 


59 
65 
48 
42 
mould....... 29 
40 
mioe.........00 
44 
22 
58 
57 
picture...... 22 
please....... 24. 
75 
second...... 31 
20 
63 
17 
23 
59 
222 
thank. .....: 89 
49 
286 
91 
25 
would. ...... 66 
36 
410 
192 
25 
28 
where. ...... 46 
85 
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BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Just the thing for sand table work, natural history 
study, object illustration in story-telling or for 
models for drawing. They are scroll-sawed in ac- 
curate shapes and relative sizes on good quality 
wood, with details of each printed in color on two 
sides and mounted on wooden standards. Made 
in two sets as follows: 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


8458 Twelve animals: 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, 
Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Dog. 
Assorted, one each, in box. 


WILD ANIMALS 
$459 Twelve pieces extra 
large: Lion, Bear, Buffalo, 
Camel, Elephant, Zebra, Ti- 
ger, Giraffe, Moose, Rhinoc- 
eros, Wolf, Alligator. 
Assorted, one each, in box 
Price, per set $1.50 Price, per set....... $3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
120 East 16th St, NEW YORK CIT 


AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 


By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a | 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the “Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 


| 
i 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child | 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding | 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- | 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- ] 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to | 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure | 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Teachers College NFW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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SCISSORS 


| For SCHOOLS and 


KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- | 
ing and developing the “‘ACME”’ Lines of || 
| School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘ACME”’ | 
|| Products are the best in the world. i] 
Weemploy severalhundred 
expert and skilled cutlers | 4 
(many have been withusover | # 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 


Every pair of the several I 


hundred thousand scissors we [¥% 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 


for cutting—and 
they will hold their § 
cutting edge. et 
1] Tell us your requirements— 
| we have Scissors that will please you 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. | 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


# Famous since 1874 


| STANDARD 


CRAYONS | 
DUSTLESS || 
| CRAYON | 
| ALWAYS to meet the require- || 
ments of the most || 
RELIABI E exacting users | 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, | 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 1 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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The Valentine That Went ona J ourney 
(Continued from page 49) 

When the Mail Carrier reached one of the post- 
boxes by the side of the country road, a little girl 
was rolling her hoop across the lawn. 

“Did you bring my letter?” she asked the Mail 
Carrier eagerly. 

“Good morning, Mary Ellen,” said the Mail 
Carrier to the little girl, and he stopped the small 
automobile in front of the farmhouse. The Mail 
Carrier gave the little girl a letter for her father. 
Then the Mail Carrier gave her a magazine for 
her mother. Then he gave her an envelope with 
printing across the front. It had a clean, newly 
cancelled stamp in the corner. And it wore a 
message stamped in red ink—‘‘Forwarded on 
receipt of postage.” 

“Ooh, thank you,” said Mary Ellen, as she 
hugged her envelope and skipped into the house. 

“You’re welcome,” said the Mail Carrier. 
And the small automobile rumbled down the road. 

But the Valentine? 

She felt small fingers tear open the flap of her 
envelope. She peeked out a bit. There on a 
wall she spied a calendar. It was marked 
February fourteenth. 

“Oh, dear, oh, me!” 
“where am [?” 

Then she felt herself pulled out into a bright 
sunny room where there were geraniums on the 
window sills, and a purring pussy by the fireplace. 
“Oh, me! Oh—”’ but before she could think 
another word, the Valentine heard a soft voice 
say, ““Why, how lovely!’”’ And then the Valentine 
looked right up into Mary Ellen’s shiny eyes. 

She no longer felt afraid. She was not lost. 
The Valentine had reached the end of her journey. 


Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers 


By CLARK POTTER 


ND! NE day Mrs. Goose could not find her 
4})i rubbers. She looked in the same old 
4) place in the dark hall closet, and she 
#| looked under the bed and she looked on 

ithe back porch; but she could not see 
them. So she went to Mrs. Pig’s house and 
knocked at the door. When Mrs. Pig came to 
see who was knocking, Mrs. Goose said, ‘“Have 
you seen my rubbers?”’ 

“Of course I haven’t seen your rubbers, Mrs. 
Goose,” Mrs. Pig told her. ‘They wouldn’t 
be over here at my house, would they?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Goose. 
thought they might be.” 

Then she went to Mrs. Squirrel’s house and 
knocked at the door. When Mrs. Squirrel came 
to let her in, Mrs. Goose said, ‘I just came to 
see if you had seen my rubbers.”’ 


sighed the Valentine, 


“T just 


| 
| | The Last Word in Dustless Crayons | 
> OMEGA) 
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Mrs. Squirrel was making a 
nut-patty pudding. She had 
flour on her brown nose and on 
the end of her tail. ‘No, 
indeed, I haven’t seen your 
rubbers,” she said. ‘“‘Did you 
think they were here?” 

“T didn’t know,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. “I just thought they 
might be.” 

Then Mrs. Goose went home. 


She looked under the stove, 
she looked behind the door, 
she looked up on the clock 


shelf, she looked in the waste 
paper basket, she looked in 
the ice box, and then she wert 
out into her little tiny garden 
and dug; but she could not 
find her rubbers. 

Just then Mrs. Sheep went 
by. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sheep,” called Mrs. 
Goose, “have you seen my rub- 
bers?” 

Mrs. Sheep stopped by the 
fence. She had a blue sun- 
bonnet on her white woolly 
head. ‘‘Why, no, I haven't 
seen your rubbers,” she said. 
“Where do you usually keep 
them?” 

“In their same old place in 
the dark hall closet,’ said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘“Butthey are not there.” 

Mrs. Sheep thought for a 
minute, and then she said, “Why 
do you want your rubbers, any- 
way, Mrs. Goose? The sun is 
shining.” 

“Well, it might rain tomor- 
row,’ Mrs. Goose replied, ‘‘and 
then I’d want them.” 

“That’s right,’ said Mrs. 
Sheep. ‘‘Come to think of it, 
I don’t know where my rubbers 
are, either. I’d better go home 
and look them up.” And she 
hurried on. 

Still Mrs. Goose could not 
find her rubbers. She looked 
in the teakettle, she looked on 
the back stairs, she looked in 
the bread box, she looked under 
her pillow, and then she got 
a ladder and climbed up on 
the roof and stared all around; 
but her black eyes did not spy 
them anywhere. 
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“Dear me, dear me,” she 
sighed, ‘““where can my rubbers 
be?’’ 

Then she ate her supper and 
went to bed. Next morning 
when she woke up, rain was 
coming down—drip, drip, drip, 
on the roof. “Oh, it is rain- 
ing today,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“and I’ve got to go to market, 
and I haven’t found my rub- 
bers, and I’ll get my poor feet 
all wet!” 

She got up and made her 
bed and ate her breakfast. She 
had a cup of corn mush, and 
five pancakes. She dusted her 
house; and then she just had 
to go to market. The rain 
was coming down in big bursts 
and splashes and there were 
puddles all over the sidewalk. 

“T must find my rubbers!” 
thought Mrs. Goose. And she 
looked and looked in all the 
same places, but they did not 
turn up. “Well,” she sighed, 
“T shall have to go without 
them. That’s what!” And she 
put on her coat and bonnet, 
took her big green umbrella from 
its place in the dark hall closet, 
and started out. She shut the 
door behind her, locked it with 
the tiny key, and stepped out 
on her porch. Then she put 
her big green umbrella up. 

“PLOP! PLOP!”’ Two big 
somethings hit her on the head 
and almost knocked her bon- 
net off. They fell down on 
the porch behind her. ‘“‘What 
can they be?” thought Mrs. 
Goose. She turned around and 
looked at them. They’ were 
her rubbers! : 

“T must have put them inside 
my umbrella,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Oh, now I remember! I put 
them there so they would not 
be lost. But it would have 
been a good deal better if I 
had put them back in their 
same place, in the dark hall 
closet.”’ 

Then she put her rubbers on, 
and splashing along 
through the puddles on_ her 
way to market. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog ‘‘A’”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


— the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Play ‘“‘AT ONCE”’ 


WITH THE 


SONG-O-PHONE 


This popular musical instrument will furnish 
music for your school band and entertainments 
throughout the school year. 

Without practice—or stud y—with- 
out musical training whatever, children can 
produce fine orchestral effects on these wonder 
instruments. 


Hundreds of successful pupil bands attest to 
the popularity of these quickly-played trom- 
nes, cornets, saxophones, etc. 


The children will enjoy it. You will find it an 
excellent way to develop their musical sense. 
Plan now for your SONG-O-PHONE band. 

Inexpensive; 70c to $3.25 each. 

Write today for catalog. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
Dept. C. 
548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Sugar-Plum Tree 


(Continued from page 31) 


bright violet-red for the triangles, brilliant orange 
yellow for the ellipses, a light red orange for the 
end drops, with turquoise showing through the 
slash. 

In a class where pupils wish to paint the deco- 
ration in place of using colored papers, this may 
be done by using the full-size drawing for color- 
ing or as a suggestion from which to originate 
other designs in free-brush creative drawing. 
The painting in any and all cases should be 
fanciful in shape and flat in tone rather than 
naturalistic. 


Geography in the Country School 
(Continued from page 25) 


stream is called a tributary. The place where 
a stream flows into the ocean, a lake, or a larger 
stream is called the mouth. At the mouth of 
a stream much of the sand and mud carried down 
by the water settles to the bottom and forms a 
delta. Ask your teacher to show you a delta. 
Where a little stream flows across its delta, place 
a dam across the channel and then watch the 
stream cut out a new channel and build up a new 
delta. 

As you walk by the brook, notice what kind 
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of soil forms the banks. Find other places where 
the stream is building up a sand bar. Look for 
places where the roots of trees and bushes are 
saving the banks from being washed away. 
What trees do farmers sometimes plant along 
rivers to keep the banks from being washed 
away? 

Look for pretty pebbles in the brook. Many 
of them are round. How do you think they 
become round? 

What trees and shrubs do you find growing 
in the valley? Which are growing close to the 
banks of the brook? What other trees have you 
seen growing along the banks of streams? 

What animals live along the banks of the 
stream? Why? What animals live in the brook? 

Of what use is a brook, a creek or a river to 
the country through which it flows? 

Sometime after you have gone to the brook 
for study, write a little story of your trip. 

There is no one method that should be used 
to the exclusion of every other method. The 
problem and project methods find excellent 
expression in the teaching of geography. The 
questioning mind of the pupil uncovers and solves 
the problem. The hand makes some expression 
showing the solution of the problem. -It may 
be worked out on the sand table or with clay. 
It may be a map or a series of maps, or a bit of 
construction work done in the home or school 


a 
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shop. It may find its final expression in an 
exhibit of collected material and handwork 
unified by a common purpose running through 
many lessons or even through a whole semester. 
A major problem may be assigned on some unit 
of study and in reaching a solution minor 
problems will be considered which show the 
influence of location, surface, rivers, climate, 
winds and natural resources. 

Adapt the teaching as much as possible to 
the community. Do not neglect home indus- 
tries, physical features and local products in 
the study of those of foreign lands. Make the 
learning process easier and more interesting by 
making it as concrete as possible. If the object 
studied is not within reach, find a picture of it. 
With very little skill in drawing much help may be 
gained from a blackboard illustration. The use of 
pictures isnot new. Comenius used pictures three 
hundred years ago. His “Orbus Pictus” was the 
first pictorial school book. Every teacher should 
be familiar with this book. 

Exhibit. material may be obtained from many 
sources. Write, enclosing a stamp, to man- 
ufacturers and chambers of commerce for infor- 
mation regarding any material they may have. 
Some companies have exhibits prepared especially 
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for schools. The teacher should write for this 
herself. For some of this material there is a 
charge. Make inquiry as to charge when writing. 
Railroad companies put out beautiful folders 
and other advertising material that may be had 
for the asking. Magazines have much material 
that may be used. The advertising sections 
often have valuable pictures and suggestions. 
The National Geographic Society has valuable 
sets of pictures sold at a low price, and the Pan- 
American Union publishes many pamphlets that 
aid in the study of the American countries. 

The journey-method may be used effectively 
and furnishes an excellent opportunity for chil- 
dren to bring into play the imagination and their 
descriptive powers. Outlines unify the work 
and give the pupils, the teacher as well, a clearer 
view of the unit of study. They are excellent 
at the close of the lesson or a series of lessons 
to rid minds of vague, indefinite ideas. Group 
the work as much as possible around ‘“‘centers of 
interest.”” These centers of interest may be 
used as approaches to the study of different 
units. 

Where one teacher has charge of all subjects 
taught in a given grade, there is an excellent 
opportunity for correlation. The work in geog-. 


The more seriously 


you take your job of 


TEACHING WRITING 


the more carefully you will study 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. If 
you teach Primary Writing you should be 
acquainted with them. 


Offer to Primary Teachers: Write us for our free Beginner’s 
Packet, No. 205-J, giving the name of your School District. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
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raphy is admirably adapted to become a ‘‘center 
of interest”’ for the whole course. It is possible 
for other subjects to be so woven around this 
subject that there will be no break to denote 
change from one subject to another. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. FOR WoRK. 


Have the pupils watch magazines and news- 
papers for pictures, written articles and news 
items relative to countries studied. These often 
make splendid approaches to the study of certain 
units. 

Children may write letters to children of the 
same grade in different localities. 

Collect specimens of rocks on trips about the 
country. 

Children may bring in kodak views taken on 
vacations. Accounts of trips taken by various 
pupils may be given. 

Products in the local market may be noted 
with view to learning their sources. 

Poems, stories, descriptions and music relative 
to topic studied may be brought to the recitation 
by the teacher and pupils. 

Keep a weather record. 
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Is Succeeding because it Gives the 
| Traveling Public what 

| They Want 
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Make observations throughout the year relative 
to the change of seasons. 

Assign reading on special topics to class as a 
whole in some cases, to individuals in other 
cases. Encourage the use of the library. 

Make product maps. The real products may 
be used, or pictures of them. 

Make booklets using pictures, drawings and 
crayon-colored maps. 

Pictures should be studied in connection with 
the places or activities they represent. Teachers 
should by suggestions and questions help the 
pupils to properly interpret the picture. The 
place in the picture should be located on the map. 
Encourage the children to bring good pictures of 
geographic subjects to school. The best may 
be exhibited on the bulletin board. A new 
picture each day from newspaper, magazine, 
railroad folders and other sources on the board 
will go far to stimulate interest in the subject. 
There are many pictorial advertisements of large 
geographic value. In selecting pictures of man- 
ufactured products, choose only those that indi- 
cate the place of manufacture, as well as the 
manufactured article. Encourage the children 
to make booklets of their pictures. Arrange a 
day for the display of these booklets. 


—Dept. or Pustic Instruction, Indiana. 


Hotel Clinton 


Managing Director 


JAMES L. SMITH | 
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From Tone Placing to the 
Toy Band 


(Continued from page 45) 


backs toward her and eyes 
closed and listen, while she 
whispers words, figures, or short 
sentences. ‘Then she tells aloud 
what she said each time. Ring- 
ing the desk bell a certain num- 
ber of times while the pupil 
stands thus is also good prac- 
tice. All this secures interest 
and concentration on the part 
of those not participating di- 
rectly, as all are anxious to see 
“who gets it right” or be the 
next one chosen. 

Imitating train whistles, a 
cuckoo clock, mill whistles, 
gongs, auto horns and other city 
sounds leads up to teaching 
short series of tone forms. Us- 
ing words familiar to the child’s 
vocabulary as, “Come to me” 
and ‘‘Morning Papers” in tones 
within the range of his voice 
teaches confidence and self-con- 
trol intone placing. After afew 
weeks of this work, it is easy 
to teach the higher notes and 
longer series of tone forms in- 
volving the entire scale. To 
reach the high notes we climb 
the stairs, the ladder, and play 
tossing a ball, going up with our 
voices as the ball goes up. The 
pupils reaching the highest notes 
are the best “pitchers.” If 
they fail to hit the high note 
correctly, the ball is lost. We 
run down the hill with our 
voices; come carefully down the 
stairs, or a ladder, drawn on 
the blackboard. Later we do 
“stunts” on the ladder with our 


Teachers will find 
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voices, as jumping from one 
round to the next upward and 
downward, skipping rounds, 
running up five rounds, jumping 
back to first round, jumping 
from the top to the lowest 
round and running back up to 
the top of the ladder. All those 
hitting the right tone for each 
round are the best acrobats. 
Picking imaginary apples and 
reaching for the highest ones is 
excellent for reaching the higher 
notes. These tests of imitation 


Spring 


FEW centuries ago the beauties of 
natural scenery were almost unrec- 
ognized. Then the artists discov- 

ered and painted them. These pictures 
have become the keys to open to all of 
us the doors of the world’s beauty. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 


Sir Galahad Watts 


PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all school supply firms. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 


(1) Please send Catalogue (15 cents) 


‘The Perry Pictures—— 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


3x3¥%. For 50 or more. 
5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects. Call it Set 500. Or 
25 for Children; or 25 Kittens, Dogs, etc. 5%x8. 


Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 
Size, including the margin, 22x28 inches. 150 Subjects. 
Send $2.00 for ‘“*Can’t You Talk?” and ‘“‘A Helping Hand.” 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations listing 2250 pictures, in- 
cluding Bird Pictures and Artotypes. 


[-] Please send Artotypes: “‘Can’t You Talk”’ and ‘‘A Helping Hand’”’ ($2.00) 
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soon develop the idea of songs, 
as the children watch to see 
where the melody goes up or 
down—how high or how low. 
Several songs are composed from 
form tones we have learned. 
The children love composing 
their own songs, using words 
adapted from immediate needs, 
or with a definite motive as: 


“To drink milk every day, 
That is the healthy way. 
If you eat an apple too, 
That is very good for you!” 


Corot 


OOK! LISTEN! Can you attune your 
Spirit to the song in this picture? 

It sings with branches decked with 
tender green, bejeweled by gleams of sky, 
of quiet water and children and flowers. 
If you hear this music, your children will 
hear it too and their world will be the richer. 


Girlwith Cat Hacker 
Box 32, MALDEN, MASS. 


‘he Perr ?ictures © Box 32, Malden, Mass: 


Enclosed is $-.................. 
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Another was composed by a 
small boy for a girl who came 
late to school too often. 


“The school bell will ring, 
The school bell will ring, 
It says, ‘If you don’t hurry, 
You’ll be too late to sing.’ ”’ 


Composing their own songs 
and the definite, simple tone 
training they have had, gives 
great satisfaction when music 
appreciation is introduced in the 
lower grades. The children will 
interpret and reproduce selec- 
tions from piano or victrola 
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easily and reproduce tone forms 
from quite difficult selections. 
They are unconsciously long- 
ing for some means of expres- 
sion and this is the time to intro- 
duce the band instruments. 
These instruments may be toy 
horns, drums, cymbals, clappers, 
triangles, or other instruments 
suggested to the teacher. Each 
child selects his own instrument, 
learns its name, and always re- 
fers to it by that name. At- 
tention is given to correct posi- 
tion for holding the instrument 
while playing and when not in 
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use. “Rest instruments’ will 
be the signal to hold them dur- 
ing solo work rendered by a 
pupil. The children showing 
best ability in reproducing tone 
forms play the horns. Those 
inclined to be monotones use 
the drums, clappers and cym- 
bals, as rhythm always appeals 
to this type. When ready for 
the selection, the children with 
horns hum the tune to be 
played, then sing it, using the 
syllable “hoo.” Then place lips 
to mouthpiece and sing the tune 
through the instrument using 
the syllable “‘hoo.” 

Next the drums and band in- 
struments are tried out for time 
and accent. Last, put the parts 
together and the result will be 
pleasing to all, a revelation to 
some and a satisfaction to the 
teacher. 

Use simple tone forms at first 
with the toy instruments, de- 
veloping the series as in the 
songs. Later use the piano or 
victrola selections as the con- 
ception of tone form and har- 
mony develops. Individuals 
showing exceptional ability and 
sufficient independence may be 
chosen to render solos occasion- 
ally. 

Band practice three times a 
week for twenty minutes a period 
gives great impetus to the de- 
velopment of school music. The 
band furnishes so much hap- 
piness that it is successful in 
discipline. Only the careful, 
thoughtful children are allowed 
to play. After the class is 
able to play a few selections 
correctly and harmoniously, 
band concerts may be at- 
tempted as a special feature or 
as a part of the program ren- 
dered for the parents on various 
occasions. The children love to 


.dance and march to the music 


of the toy instruments. And 
a parade around the school 
grounds with a few patriotic 
selections rendered under the 
flag always appeals to them. 


ANNIE E. Dakin, Cora B. WHITNEY 
Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 
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